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IF YOURE NOT DRIVING A 1992 
CHEVROLET, WHATS 
STOPPING YOU? 


(CHEVROLET SAFETY 


This year, Chevrolet brings the 


advanced technology of 4-wheel 
anti-lock brakes (ABS) to more 
models than any other manufac- 
turer. In fact, we even make them 
standard on our least expensive 
1992 Cavalier. You see, at Chevrolet 
we believe the best way to protect 
you in an accident is to help you 


avoid one in the first place. 





THE HEARTBEAT 
OF AMERICA IS 
WINNING” 








“T Keep 


hearing that 


Windows is the future 


of pers 


here are two ways to meas- 

ure the power of personal 

computers. One is in terms 

like clock speeds and mil- 

lions of instructions per sec- 

ond. The other is in human 
terms — how easily, how quickly, and 
how well a computer does what you 
want it to do. Which brings us to the 
Microsoft” Windows™ operating system, 
the graphical operating system that 
translates computer power directly into 
the power of better results. 





Now power and ease of use 
come together. 





Windows replaces traditional keyboard 
commands with onscreen symbols and 
menus you control with a pointing 
device called a mouse. And it displays 
your work exactly as it will appear in 
print, so everything, from memos to 
entire slide shows, is far easier to create. 
Windows is a giant leap forward in 
power and ease of use. 





Operating System Growth 
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Every 10 seconds, someone moves to Windows 














onal computing. 


Sine 


Your investments are secure 
with Windows. 


Windows builds squarely on the soft- 
ware and experience people already 
have by working seamlessly with 


MS-DOS; the operating system of 


choice for 90 percent of personal com- 
puters worldwide. 

Suggesting once again that an 
evolutionary approach is the surest 
way to achieve revolutionary results. 

Standards like the MS-DOS oper- 
ating system make this revolution possi- 
ble. Today more than 20,000 software 
packages run on compatible machines 
from over 200 personal computer 
makers. Standards move computing 
ahead. And Windows is a commitment 
to standards, to evolution, and toa 
future you can count on. 





Windows is working worldwide. 


In little more than a year, Windows 3.0 
has already been selected by over six 
million people in 194 countries. Over the 
next 12 months, another eight million 
are projected to make the move to 
Windows. And because Windows is an 


open system, a skyrocketing list of 


hardware and software from all lead- 
ing developers offers users remarkable 
innovation, function, and value. 
Today Windows powerfully ex- 
pands what you can do with a computer. 
It helps people get to the power of their 
applications by making them far simpler 
to use. It lets applications automatically 
share and update information. It opens 





the way for voice, graphic, and video 
information. And that’s just the start. 





You can build your future 
on Windows. 





The future offers even more. Soon 
Windows will help make a typical 
Windows or MS-DOS program work 
uniformly on virtually any machine, so 
users can move from workstations to 
desktops to laptops and more, yet 
always work one simple way. 

Very soon Windows will help 
personal computers understand every- 
day handwriting. Later, Windows and 
multimedia will help redefine the very 
nature of computer data, transforming 
the way you see, use, and understand 
information. And one day, Windows will 
help put vast global information re- 
sources at virtually anyone's fingertips. 

But Windows won't force you to 
choose between the future and the pres- 
ent. Instead, you can have the best of both. 

Which returns us to the simple 
philosophy that helped create the 
Windows system in the first place. What 
makes a computer truly powerful isn't 
the technology that goes into it. It’s the 
results people get out of it. 


For a better look at Windows and the 
future, get Personal Computing: The 
Second Decade Begins, a free brochure, 
by calling (800) 992-3675, Dept. W66. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


iw ormal people, beginning their 
careers, often plan toward 
what they hope to be doing in 20 
years. But journalists aren't that 
normal—and besides, how could 
Barrett Seaman have known in Oc 
tober 1971 that he would spend his 
20th anniversary with our company 
in rural Wise County, Va., watch- 
ing Oliver North, the ramrod Ma- 
rine who mesmerized America 
during the 1987 Iran-contra hear- 
ings, campaign for Republican 
candidates? But for Barry, who 
excerpted North’s autobiography, 
Under Fire, for this week’s issue, 
getting a close-up look at the 
author in action was critical to un- 
derstanding his enduring appeal. 
“We've all forgotten Olliemania,” 
he says. “Liberals dismiss North as 
part of the problem with govern- 


ment, But conservatives go nuts when he shows up. They see him 
as someone who is like them, another victim of government.” 
Seaman brings unusual qualifications to his latest assignment. 


National Security Council. He never succeeded in cornering the 


elusive licutenant colonel himself, although he did once glimpse 
the infamous paper shredder. Firsthand knowledge of the players 





Seaman, center, with Oliver North in Wise County, Va. 


“Conservatives go nuts when he shows up. 
They see him as someone who is like them, 
another victim of government.” 


As senior White House correspondent during most of Ronald 
Reagan’s second term, he covered the Iran-contra affair, speak- 
ing often with North's colleagues in the West Wing and on the 


TIME WARNER DIRECT ENTER 


RS °°" SALE 


lations in 


did not prevent Seaman from be- 
ing surprised by some of the reve- 
Under Fire, however. 
One disclosure was the extent to 
which the late c1A director William 


= Casey “ran” North, schooling his 


eager protégé in the basics of 


: off-the-books operations. Another 


eye-opener: North’s willingness to 
admit mistakes, including his role 
in the arms-for-hostages deal. 
Reducing North’s opus took 
work, but Barry has practice. In 
1988 he whittled down For the 
Record, the memoir of former 
White House chief of staff Donald 
Regan; last year he excerpted Rea 
gan’s autobiography. “Barry did 
such a masterly job on those that 
there was no question who should 
handle North’s book,” says execu- 
tive editor Ronald Kriss, who over- 
saw this project, having cut down a 


number of works himself. Indeed, so apparent is Seaman’s editing 
talent that in June he was made a senior editor, a much more logi 
cal event to have put on his agenda 20 years ago. 
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Any Cassette $738 
... OP Any CD $7158 


Order Toll Free: 1-800-845-5955 


SAVE 


$5 on any order over $50 
$10 on any order over $80 


“Not a club . . . no obligation to buy more” 


= 


Phil Collins 
No Jacket Required 


Forel: 
Records (Best Of) 


Ss 
= 


Led Zeppelin IV The Best Of 
(Zoso) Manhattan Transfer 


All orders will be shipped via UPS. Delivery is guaranteed within 7 to 10 business days. 


The Best Of 
Carly Simon 


et 





James Taylor's 
Greatest Hits 


To order by mail, specify title(s) and format (CD or cassette) and send $11.98 for each CD and $7.98 for each cassette plus $1.95 for shipping and handing to 


TWDE, 4555 Lyman Drive, Hillard, OH 43206-1282. Make checks payal 








to “"TWDE" 


(NY, CA, OH, TN residents add local sales tax.) 









Come 
Celebrate 
Atlanta's 
— Favorite 
Holiday 









A fantastic adventure awaits you at SF. 
the 1991 Festival of Trees, December 7- (=? 
15. The Georgia World Congress Center 
will be transformed into a twinkling 
miniature city and will spill over with 
excitement as Atlantans, big and small 
catch the spirit of the holidays as they 
walk through a central park into a fan- 
tasy world of Christmas 

This year's festival events include 
the Egleston Children’s Christmas 
Parade, Sesame Street Sunday, an Old- 
Fashioned Country Christmas Night, 
Family Night, and International 
Saturday to name a few! 

Plus, there’s lots of family fun with 
music, shows, cookie-decorating, a fab- 
ulous sand sculpture, Rich’s Pink Pig, 
crafts, contests, trees and decorations 
from around the world, and much more! 

We're Atlanta's Jolliest Santa Cause — 
all proceeds benefit Egleston Children’s 
Hospital 





EGLESTON CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
ee «@ 
$3 FESTIV 
BBS FIRES 
Take MARTA to the festival. It beats traffic 
For more information call (404) 325-NOEL 
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It’s Built To Last. The ntro ucin 
ActionLaser II will stand up to 

year after year of heavy action. e e e C 
Its two-year warranty is the 


longest of any printer in its 


6 
class. On top of that, you can 
call our 800 number any time 


for free technical support. 


P ® & 

rinting. 

I you're ready for your first laser printer, but don’t quite know 
where to begin, the new Epson® ActionLaser* II is a very 

comfortable place to start. 

It offers all the practical features you'll need to stand out 
on paper. Like impeccable print quality. A control panel that 
makes operation a snap. And the security of a generous two- 
year warranty. All at a price that makes laser printing more 


affordable than ever. 


Oh, there’s one more reason why it makes perfect sense to 





make the ActionLaser II your first laser. It comes from the first 





name in printers. Epson. 





“~ 








(A410 gag )) 
It’s Easy To Use. Even if you've never used a laser printer _ — 





before, you'll be up and printing in no time. The user 





4 
manual—written especially for first time users—is clear, 





concise and helpful. And to make things even easier, this 





laser works with all leading computers and software. 


Epson ina registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation, © 1991 Epson America, Iinc.,20770 Madrona Ave, 
Torrance, CA IS0S, For dealer referral, call 800-BUY-EPSON (100) 289-3775), In Canad, call 416-881-9955, 













It's Very Affordable. The ActionLaser II is a lot more laser for a lot less. 


More speed. More paper handling capabilities. More room to grow. More 


» ——~1, 


| EPSON 
| | Whar You 
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of the things you need to be productive—now and well into the future. 


SHOULD 







Know BEFORE =| 

| 

— | 

Its Our Free Booklet. Epson wrote the book on computer printing. \ Buyine Pk 

Now we've written the book on buying your first laser. Read it and ; LASER PRINTER | 
a 


aN 


you'll be laser sharp in minutes. For a free copy, and the name of the 


Epson dealer nearest you, call 800-289-3776, ext. 1000. : 


P| 
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ONE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
AUTOMOTIVE COMPONENTS AVAILABLE TODAY, 





Is ONLY AVAILABLE ON AN OLDSMOBILE. 


It may be the most intelligent automotive 
feature ever designed. It’s the Oldsmobile 
Edge*" The most comprehensive owner 

satisfaction program in the industry, 


standard on every new 1992 Oldsmobile’ 





4 It's Courtesy Transportation” Our 
guarantee that if your car requires warranty work, you have a ride. For same- 
day repairs, there's our one-way shuttle up to 10 miles. Overnight, we'll provide 
you with a loaner or reimburse you for a taxi or rental car up to $30 a day. 

f It's Guaranteed Satisfaction. Which gives you 30 days or 1,500 miles to return 
your new Oldsmobile, for any reason, and get full credit toward the purchase of 
another new Olds. # It'S Roadside Assistance. Whether you have a flat or just 
run out of gas, we'll be there. At no extra charge. 24 hours a day. Anywhere 

in the country. With one toll-free call. #4 Its Bumper-to-Bumper Plus. Our 
no-deductible warranty which covers your entire vehicle, excluding tires, for up 
to three years or 36,000 miles. What these things add up to is more than an 
edge. Its acommitment no other car company can match. For more information 


biti the Oldsmobile oar call 1-800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri, 8 a.m.-7 p.m. EST. 


2 your Gealer for terms of this limited warranty and det of the Edge Buckle Up, America! ©1991( orp. All nights reserve: , 
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THE POWER OF INTELLIGENT ENGINEERING. 
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Get TV reception you never had before, with the. . . 


Antenna Multiplier” 
only 92025" 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Ye won't need it if you are connected toacable system, but 
if you are not you will now get TV reception that you 
could never enjoy before. Inside its plastic housing, the 
Antenna Multiplier™ hides a small technical miracle— 

an array of electronic components that literally multi- 

plies the reception power of your TV. The Antenna Multi- 
plier™ stabilizes your TV picture, eliminates “ghosts” and 
static, and brings in stations that were until now only visible 
as flickers and annoying shadows. In most areas you will be 
able to eliminate any outdoor antenna com letely (limited 
by atmospheric or geographic constraints). The Multiplier™ needs no outside power—it gets 
its “juice” right through your TV set. You place the Multiplier™ on the television set itself, lay 
it ona nearby table, or hang it on the wall. And, of course, you can bid your messy and inef- 
fective rabbit ears, loop, rod, or dish antennas good-bye. ‘Antenna Multiplier™ will not just 
enhance your TV reception, it also vastly improves AM/ FM radio reception and brings in new 
stations on multiband and shortwave receivers for new entertainment alternatives. 

Weare the exclusive importers of the Antenna Multiplier™ in the United States and can therefore 
bring you this outstanding TV accessory for just $29.95. But we have an even better deal: Buy 
two for $59.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE ! 
Unleash the full power of your television with Antenna Multiplier™ Order it today! 
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FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 882-3050 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Looking for a bargain? Come in and visit 
our Catalog Outlet in San Francisco. 


since 1967 


averhil 


of San Francisco 


139 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


Please give order #1429B053. If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration. We 
need daytime phone number for all orders and is- 
suing bank for charge orders. Add shipping/in- 
surance: $3,50 for one, $10.50 for three. Add sales 
tax forCA delivery, You have 30 day return and one 
year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges 





A Grand Hotel in the French Quarter. 


Hans Wandfiuh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


(0) Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 7! 
Telephone: (504) 586-0300 Fax 8) 586-0 0335 


TIME. OCTOBER 28, 199 : 








From THE EDtrors of MONEY 


How co Get the Best Deal on Financial Aid 
W Bb © ‘The New Facts of ¢ 


Get THE MONEY COLLEGE 
GUIDE, available at newsstands 
until December 15. Or send a check 
or money order payable to MONEY, 
to the address below. Prices listed 
include postage and handling. 


,. From the 
Editors of MONEY 
ether with 
Peterson’s Guides. 


How do you find the right 


college? And how do you afford it? Numberof Copies Price 
THE MONEY COLLEGE 1-10 $4.50 each 

GUIDE has the answers you need 11-50 4.25 

—starting with an Exclusive College 4.00 


Value Analysis of 1,000 Schools, based 
on data provided by Peterson’s (the 
innovative leader in college guides). 
Also included are: Savings & F \ 1 a i 
Investment Strategies for Covering VY | ( v4 


Send to: 


Ny yay i i’ )) 

College Costs; Financial Aid, Loans AVIS | U) Ihde 
& Scholarships; How To Choose The TO COLLEGE 

Right College For You and more. PO BOX 30626 TAMPA, FL 33630-0626 

Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery MINDA 


10 rIME, OCTOBER 28, 199 





LETTERS 


DEFUSING THE NUCLEAR THREAT 


“Wouldn’t it be 
wiser to keep the 
old weapons and 
not develop 

new ones?” 


Neo Minh Kham 
Richmond, Australia 


=. 5 COLUMBUS "sco, 


TIME 


DEFUSING THE 
NUCLEAR THREAT 


ee. 


ed 


» What Bush did NOT give up 
» What Gorbachev stands to gain 





In announcing his stunning proposals 

to reduce nuclear arms [NATION, Oct. 7], 

President Bush enjoys the same advantage 

Richard Nixon did in making his overtures 

to China in the early 1970s: a reputation as 

a conservative. A more liberal politician 

could never have made a recommendation 

like this without being labeled immediately 
as soft on communism 

Peter E. Bird 

Chapel Hill, N.« 


The President's idea may be good 
gamesmanship, but this is not a sport. 
What is needed is an arms-reduction plan 
that offers parity as well as substantive, 
meaningful cuts in the U.S. and Soviet ar- 
senals. Bush’s televised address to the na- 
tion promised neither, because his plan 
seeks ultimately to profit at the Soviet 
Union's expense. We know it and they 
know it, so whom are we trying to fool? 

Frederic Galacar 
Essex, Mass 


In reaction to Bush’s proposals to dras- 
tically cut nuclear arms, I can foresee the 
leftists saying the cuts don’t go far enough 
soon enough, the rightists saying they are 





















going too far too soon, and the realists 

viewing this initiative as at least a step in 
the proper direction. 

Jeremy Morrow 

Wahiawa, Hawaii 





Columbus: Hero or Villain? 

It never ceases to amaze me that peo- 
ple are shocked and dismayed when they 
discover that a hero is not as perfect as they 
thought. It is sad we cannot celebrate our 
triumphs for fear of being politically incor- 
rect. In the case of the Columbus quincen- 
tennial, no amount of Columbus bashing 
or ancestor worship will mend historical 
wounds [History, Oct. 7]. If the indige- 
nous peoples had not been “doomed by 
European arrogance, brutality and infec- 
tious disease,” we might be living in an 
earthly paradise and cutting out the hearts 
of our youths atop stone pyramids. Histori- 
cal fact should be sought so that we may ar- 
rive at a balanced view and learn from our 
mistakes. Nothing can come from wallow- 
ing in pity and degrading human triumph. 

Kathryn Westburg 
Hanover Park, lil. 


Columbus was certainly not responsi- 
ble for much that is attributed to him. The 
indigenous peoples he found in the West- 
ern hemisphere were well practiced in the 
arts of warfare, empire building, slavery, 
genocide and human sacrifice. The arro- 
gance and brutality of the Europeans who 
followed stemmed from their superior 
mastery of the same skills. 

Greg Forney 
Boothwyn, Pa. 


To dismiss the accomplishments of Co- 
lumbus and other explorers is to dismiss 
the boldness and imagination with which 
they undertook their dangerous adven- 
tures. Society should be less concerned 
with rewriting history and more concerned 
with what is going on today. 

Thomas G. Miraglia 
Castro Valley, Calif. 


We have a bumper sticker on our car: 
COLUMBUS HAD A NORWEGIAN MAP. 

Lois Halvorson 

Rake, lowa 


You cited the destruction of indige- 
nous New World cultures without identify- 
ing its ideological justification: Christian- 
ity’s inherent commitment to evangelism. 
Virtually every European explorer carried 
a government mandate to convert hea- 
thens. Columbus himself used the signa- 
ture “Christoferents,” or bearer of Christ. 
This Christian intrusion produced one of 
the most horrible events in human history: 
the extermination of entire Indian societ- 
ies. How do we celebrate that? 

Forrest G. Wood 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


LETTERS 





1 am of mixed European and Native 
American ancestry and was raised to see 
the pros and cons of both cultures. It pains 
me that people are taking sides on whether 
Columbus was a villain or a hero. Can't 
both views of the man be correct—that Co- 
lumbus brought good and bad, and those 
he met benefited and suffered? We should 
celebrate the Columbus quincentennial by 
recognizing that good and bad among peo- 
ple go hand in hand, 

Robert Emile Meine 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 


Coping with Incest 


My healing started a year and a half 
ago; I’m 25 now. Since reading your article 
on incest [HEALTH, Oct. 7], I have finally 
found the strength to talk about what hap- 
pened. Barbara Dolan’s personal story of 
her experiences helped me see that even 
though terrible and disgusting sexual acts 
were done to me, it doesn’t mean I'm a ter- 
rible and disgusting person. My family still 
doesn’t know about this, but I plan to con- 
front them soon. Healing is difficult and 
very slow. It helps to know that this didn’t 
happen just to me and that the only way to 
stop the cycle is to talk about it. 

Name Withheld on Request 
Seattle 


With the publication of my sister Bar- 
bara Dolan’s article “My Own Story,” our 
mother has essentially been tried and con- 
victed of actions she thought were those of 
a loving, carefully protective mother. Fifty 
years after the fact, my sister has blindsid- 
ed the reputation of our 83-year-old moth- 
er, who had no intent to harm. My sister 
did not have the courage to discuss this 
matter face-to-face with our mother, 
choosing a cowardly solution, the pen, so 
she would not have to view the destruction 
of a life. Where is the justice in this? What 
about my sister's responsibility for her own 
life? How did TIME magazine stoop to this 
level of sensationalism? 

Mari Ann Lendabarker 
Overland Park, Kans. 


Your story and Dolan’s personal ac- 
count of the pain and shame that can result 
when a child is sexually violated were effec- 
tive because they combined the facts with 
the accompanying emotion. | believe all 
the women who have publicly told their 
stories, and | am thankful they have done 
so. The people who recover from incest 
will be redefining how we look at sex, rela- 
tionships, marriage and parenting. 

Marena L.. McPherson 
Chicago 


Incest is increasingly discussed but is 
sull too secret a topic. We support the 
courage of all the men and women who 
are sharing their experiences of child- 
hood sexual abuse. Within a trusting and 
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You gotta love the guy. 
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CHECK YOUR LOCAL LISTINGS 





ALL Do's, NO DON'TS. 





© 1991 Dole Food Company, Inc 


How’d You Do Your Dole Today? Dole produces over 150 deliciously healthy products — almost everything you 
could want to help you eat well and feel good. From the freshest fruits and vegetables to the purest juices to 
the choicest dried fruits and nuts to our ever-popular canned fruit, we make it easy to do your Dole every day. 
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safe environment, a subject of abuse can 
take anger and despair and put them in 
their proper place. Victims can 
self-respect and hopefulness and emerge 
from their 
shame dissipates and the secret of their 


achieve 
ordeal as survivors. As their 


sexual abuse is divulged, they will come 

to realize that the shame belongs to the 

people who betrayed their trust, robbed 

them of their innocence and took advan 
tage of the power of adults. 

H. Ina Anisfeld 

Rory M. McDonald, Co-Directors 

Adults Sexually 

{bused as Children 

New York City 


Center for 


Raffi Changes Tunes 


Folk singer Raffi's decision not to write 
children’s songs any longer ts unfortunate 
{PROFILE, Oct 
children could ring out with his message of 
environmental alarm. Not only would his 
music shape the minds of youngsters, but 
they in turn could pressure parents to 
make environmentally sound choices, Mil- 
lions of young listeners are more receptive 
to his message than adults appear to be. 
Raffi’s current method of saving the envi- 
ronment Is influencing no one. 

Bobbi and William Eric Strong 
Pincher Creek, Canada 


7}. The voices of millions of 








Now you can have the best HP 


LETTERS 


Contrary to John Moody’s portrayal of 
Raffi as “frantic and indiscriminate,” | find 
him refreshingly honest and sane. While he 
is apparently working through some strug- 
gles of his own, the concerns to which he 
lends his talents all seem to be woven into a 
common fabric 
environment, of women, of Native Ameri- 
cans and of animals 


ending the abuse of the 


Scot DeGraf 
Washington 


Testing for AIDS 


The personal tragedy of Kimberly Ber- 
galis is felt acutely by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans living with Alps and 
those who are close to them [NATION, Oct 
7}. We share her sadness and anger. How 
ever, we Cannot agree with her solution 
mandatory testing for health-care workers 
and patients. This would be a poor use ol 
hundreds of millions of health-care dollars 
We desperately need that money for pre- 
ventive education, research and the access 
to treatment that people living with AIDS 
need until a cure can be found. 

Dale Perkins 
Washington 


I was shocked and angered by your use 
of the term “innocent victim” in a caption 
referring to Bergalis. Such language per 





petuates the misconception that some peo 
ple with Arps are guilty because of the way 
in which they were infected. All those with 

AIDS are innocent 
Timothy Sweeney, Executive Director 
Men's Health Crisis, Inc 
New York City 


Gay 


Critics of mandatory AIDs testing for 
all health-care providers anger me. Do we 
value the security of our money more than 
the security of our lives? 

Barbara Babcock Weston 
Columbia, S.C 


Starting Early 


I find it appalling that a developmental 
psychologist is preparing tapes to educate 
babies still in the womb, This need to get 
ahead and outdo others isa trend that should 
be resisted [BEHAVIOR, Sept. 30]. Unborn 
babies should not be subjected to any train- 
ing, anymore than preschoolers should. 
They should be left to grow up naturally. 

Hueh N. McLeod 

Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
Lakehead University 

Thunder Bay, Canada 


If a baby in the womb must undergo in- 
cessant early learning, how can it indicate 


displeasure? Nearly a decade ago, when 
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It dresses up your documents 





LaserJet features. And you 

can have them for just $1,595! 
The breakthrough LaserJet IIIP 
printer gives you clean, crisp 300 
dpi print quality superior to 
that of ordinary laser printers 


with a variety of easy-to-use 
typefaces. In thousands of sizes. 
And for even better impres- 
sions, the new LaserJet IIIP 
quickly produces graphics 
and special effects. Including 


shading, patterns, and reverse 
type. This compact, 4 page 
per-minute printer will work 
with virtually all software 
And, of course, it comes with 
the quality, reliability, and 
rock-solid customer support 





my first child was several months old, I pur- 
chased and began to use a teach-your- 
baby-to-read kit. After less than a week of 
10-sec. flash-card lessons, when my son saw 
me coming with the cards, he would clamp 
his eyes shut tight and vigorously shake his 
head no until I put them away. I learned my 
lesson well from that experience and have 
not pushed my children since. 
Kay Virginia Webster 
Seal Beach, Calif. 





Clarification 

In the story “Dan Quayle’s Legal Ca- 
reer” [Law, Aug. 26], we said the Vice 
President won admission to the night pro- 
gram at Indiana University law school 
“through family connections.” The law- 
school program Quayle entered, one 
whose admission standards were based on 
factors other than academic record, was 
enlarging its enrollment at the time he ap- 
plied, and although the Quayle family 
knew the admissions director of the pro- 
gram, there is no direct evidence that 
Quayle benefited from special treatment. 





Smelling Like a... 

As a U.S. Postal Service letter carrier, | 
thank you for your warning about all the 
new fragrance samples soon to be upon us 
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Someone Who Really 
Likes to Stay in Touch 


a “= After his letter of 
‘ praise for Russian 





PAT MAXWELL FOR TIME 


again to say, “I got nearly as big a thrill 
from seeing my 20th letter in TIME as I 
did from the publication of my first one 
over 38 years ago.” Slattery originally 
appeared in the magazine in 1953, when 
he wrote declaring that our selection of 
Queen Elizabeth I! for Woman of the Year 
for 1952 was “preposterous.” At 66, 
Slattery has retired from his job as an 
agricultural adviser but is still occupied 
with reading—and writing to our 
magazine. He remarks, “I always wanted 
to hold the record for having the most 
letters published in TIME. Do 1?” The 
answer is yes, by along shot. 








And now you can have it for less. 
Introducing the LaserJet ITP Only $1,595. 


only Hewlett-Packard can 
offer. For a demonstration, 


visit your authorized HP 


dealer. Or call 1-800-752-0900, 
Ext. 2254 for more informa- 


tion. And think of it as a 
buyers’ market. 


HP Peripherals 
When it’s important to you. 


LD | 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 








[Business, Sept. 30]. It's bad enough 
when women’s magazines include per- 
fumed strips, but it’s a dreaded day when 
the department stores send out their 
monthly billings with scented inserts. A 
closed-up mail vehicle filled with these 
samples, on a hot day, can be overpower- 
ing, especially to someone who has aller- 
gies. After a long day of delivering mail, I 
smell like expensive perfume, and my wife 
wonders why—until our own mail arrives. 
David G. Mytinger 

Indianapolis 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York [0020 
Fax number: (212) 522-060) 


Letters should imcelude the writers full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clanty or space 
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Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. | 
Call toll-free | 
1-800-843-TIME 
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Only two six-pass 
planet can give you 


1. Standard driver’s airbag. 
2. Owner’s Choice of 
7 year/70,000 mile powertrain or 
3 year/36,000 mile bumper-to- 
bumper warranty.’ 
3, Available automatic transmission. 
4. Power steering. 
5. Power brakes. 
6. Intermittent wipers. 
7. Dual remote mirrors. 
8. Child-protection rear door locks. 
9. Steel-belted radial tires. 
10. Front-wheel drive. 
11. Electronic fuel injection. 
12. Gas-charged struts & shocks. 
13. Electronic ignition. 
14. Electronic digital clock. 
15. Counterbalanced hood. 
16. Visor vanity mirrors. 
17. Luxury steering wheel. 
18. Deluxe wheel covers. 
19. Cloth & vinyl reclining seats. 
20. Bodyside molding. 


21. Aero-style halogen headlamps. 
22. Clear coat paint. 


23. Available split bench with 
dual armrests. 


24. Full interior carpeting. 

25. Child-restraint tether anchors. 
26. Bodyside paint stripes. 

27. Fuel cap tether. 

28. Front & rear anti-sway bars. 


29. Dashboard cubby bin & 
lockable glove box. 


30). Single key locks with valet key. 
31. Bumper rub strips. 

32. Flash-to-pass. 

33. Maintenance-free battery. 

34, Day/night rearview mirror. 

35. Compact spare tire. 

36. Side window demisters. 

37. Counterbalanced-shaft engine. 
38. Trip odometer. 


Total $12,129” 


senger cars on the 


1so much for so little. 
a 


Plus... 


Preferred Package 22D 


for only $430: 


39, Air conditioning. 

4(), Electronic speed control. 

41. Four-speaker stereo system. 
42. Tilt steering column. 

43, Electric rear window defroster. 
44 Tinted glass. 

45. Front & rear floor mats. 


Dodge Spirit and 
Plymouth Acclaim start out with 
an impressive list of standards — 
including a driver’s airbag and a 
warranty choice no other manufac- 
turer offers. And even when you 
load them with options, they're still terrific values. 

To make sure you get a Spirit or Acclaim with all the 
equipment you see here...at the right price’...simply ask your 
dealer to show you vehicles with Preferred Package 22D. 

Better yet, take this ad with you. 


U 





Rediscover American Value. 


Call 1-S00-92-ADVANTAGE for a free product brochure. 


Advantage: 
Chrysler 








Dodge Spirit 


Plymouth Acclaim 
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The Man Who Fired a Dog 
To Save a Buck 


Tired of cramped seats in planes? Angry at rising fares? 
American Airlines chairman ROBERT CRANDALL argues 
that you are still better off in the deregulated skies. 


By JANICE CASTRO and 
RICHARD WOODBURY 


Q. A lot of people feel that the big carriers 
have got to be reined in, that we need more 
public control over air service in this country. 
A. Senators and Congressmen who want to 
tell the airlines what to do are not sticking 
up for consumers. It’s consumers who pay 
when we are forced to operate in ineffi- 
cient ways. 

Suppose they said, “We don’t want you 
guys to lose our bags anymore. And every 


time you lose a bag we're going to fine you 
a million dollars.” Well, I can fix that to- 
morrow morning! We will never lose an- 
other bag. But it will be very inconvenient 
to travel. Today you come into Dallas-Fort 
Worth from all these different places, and 
in 45 minutes you make your connection 
and you go out. But in the world of the fu- 
ture, where bags are never lost, I'm going 
| to keep you there for three hours, because 
I’m going to make sure I get every bag. 





Q. in 1978 Washington began to deregulate 
the airlines with the goals of increasing com- 
petition and improving service. Yet critics 
say deregulation has backfired, that it has 
enriched the biggest airlines but has hurt 





Is 


passengers by producing less competition, 
higher fares and fewer choices. 

A. It would be hard to be more wrong. 
Studies by the Brookings Institution show 
that during the first 10 years of deregula- 
tion, passengers saved $1 billion. 


| Q. Well, of course fares were lower during 
| the 80s. But that was during the shake-out, 
during the bloodiest fare wars in airline histo- 
ry. That wasn’t a normal period. 
A. What is? The problem isn’t deregula- 
| tion; it was regulation. For 40 years, the 





government regulated the airlines, and did 
a perfectly awful job of it. 


Q. That's not how consumers remember it. 
A. That's because regulation distorted re- 
ality. When the government was running 
things, regulators designed any kind of 
routes and service they wanted, with no re- 
gard whatsoever for matching consumer 
desires or providing something that people 
were willing to pay for. 


Q. Still, one result is that air travel is less 
convenient. Left to their own devices, air- 
lines have eliminated many direct flights and 
have forced passengers into the Cuisinart 
machine of a system that forces people to fly 
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to hubs like Chicago or Atlanta in order to 
catch planes to their real destination. 
A. Let me ask you this: Do you have a gro- | 
cery store right next to your house? Well, | 
why not? Wouldn’t it be more convenient 
for you? Of course it would! If you could 
regulate grocery stores, you might be able 
to have a rule that there would be a grocery 
store on every block. But how many gro- 
cery stores can one neighborhood sup- 
port? That’s what airline regulation did. 
The government required us to put in all 
kinds of service that consumers didn’t 
need, And we've been trying to sort it out 
ever since. The hub-and-spoke system 
helps to hold down prices. 


Q. Then why are average fares higher at the 
hubs? 

A. Because the best flights are available 
there. Nonstop flights cost more, and a lot 
of people choose them. If you are in Dal- 
las-Fort Worth and you want to go to La 
Guardia, you can fly nonstop and pay a 
premium for that convenience. Or you can 
save some money by flying a connecting 
flight, say through Chicago, The notion 
that we're gouging people is crazy. It’s sort 
of like asking, What's the average room 
rate at the Ritz Carlton and Motel 6? Well, 
it’s higher at the Ritz Carlton. It’s nicer 
there. You get what you pay for. If you 
want a lower price, you can go to Motel 6. 


Q. You have defended the fact that the seats 
are so much closer together ... 
A. Because that’s what the public wants. 


Q. Cramps? 

A. We can only provide the service that the 
public is willing to buy. The public selects | 
airlines on the basis of three factors: price, 
price and price. So it is imperative that we 
do all we can to offer the maximum possi- 
ble service for the lowest reasonable price. 
Deregulation works. There are more 
flights, and there is more competition than 
there was in 1978. 


Q. And yet after 10 years, American, United 
and Delta control almost 60% of all U.S. air 
traffic, and will soon control about a fourth of 
all world traffic. The big carriers keep get- 
ting bigger, and most of the small ones are 
going out of business. 

A. Look around the world: almost every 
other country has one airline. Why? Be- 
cause airlines are enormously expensive to 
operate. They are not a business that can 
be practiced in just one place. We have to 
buy a lot of airplanes and move them 
across a vast network to carry people from 
many places by way of interchange points 
to other places. 





Q. What about concerns that the financial 
stress of deregulation has hurt safety? 

A. Anyone who says that is wrong, The 
FAA is responsible for safety. Safety was 
not deregulated. The safety record of the 
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Electron gun technology may not 


be a household word . . . 





Scientists explore the atomic world with our electron microscopes 


Hitachi's electron gun technology (EGT) affects 
your life in ways you may not have even imagined 
It is involved in the advancement of medicine 
Chemistry. Aerospace. Electronics. Biotechnology 
Computers. New materials 

And that’s a short list 


In fact, this technology can be found in products 
ranging from electron microscopes to super pro- 
jection televisions 

Hitachi is a world leader in electrot 
As the greatest secrets of the universe lie within 


1cTOSC(¢ py. 





In 


the realm of the atomic world, our efforts here have 
made a profound impact upon science. EGT is 

reason 

It allows unprecedented levels of resolution at 
extremely powerful magnifications — an elusive 
combination until now 

We built the world’s most advanced electron 
microscope. To give you an idea of its power 
imagine discerning in of sand on the moon 
From your back por 


Closer to home, our dual focus EGT system is 


... but it’s showing up in more and 


more households. 


responsible for the exceptionally sharp and bright 
images found on Ultravision, our super projection 
TV. It’s the first television to deliver 850 lines of 
resolution. An incredible feat. 

But don’t think of us solely for electron gun 
technology. We're a US$55 billion international 
corporation.* With 310,000 employees. And over 
20,000 products — everything from optoelectronic 
integrated circuits to electric shavers. 

Perhaps more importantly, Hitachi is synony- 
mous with outstanding quality and reliability. 


% 
a 


Our bright and vivid Ultravision TVs are out of this world 


Which is even more reason to keep our name on the 
tip of your tongue. 


*US$54,872 million; net sales for the year ending March 31. 199]. US$] 


For more information about Ultravision, call toll-free 
1-800-HITACHI. (Applicable within U.S. only) 


© HITACHI 





50 All-Time Christmas Classics... 


The Time-Life 


7 
Treasury of 


Tre: LIFE MUSIC eee a collection of 50 classic 
holiday songs, carols and hymns by all your favorite singers 
and performers in The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas. 

We've reproduced this collection with outstanding 
fidelity and wrapped it up on your choice of 3 long-playing 
records or 2 convenient cassettes for just $19.99. Or 2 com- 
pact discs for $26.99. 


Enjoy these 50 Holiday Classics 

White Christmas — Bing Crosby * The Little Drummer Boy 
— Harry Simeone Chorale * Holly Jolly Christmas — Bur! 
ee 
The © Hark, the Herald Angels Sing — Nat King 
Cole the Red-Nosed Reindeer — Gene Autry 
Silver Bells — Kate Smith # Blue Christmas — Glen 
Campbell ¢ Mary’s Boy Child — Harry Belafonte * Away in 
a Manger — Ed Ames # Ave Maria (Schubert) — Leontyne 
Price # Feliz Navidad — José Felicumo ¢ Good King 
Wenceslas — Morton Goud ¢ O Holy Night — Perry Como 
© Adeste Fideles — Luciano Pavaroeti * The First Noel — 

Jingle Bells — Jom Reeves ¢ Santa’s Beard — 
The Beach Boys * Rocking — Roger Whinaker * Jingle Bell 
Rock — Bobby Helms # What Child Is This? — André Previn 
* Christmas in Dixie — Alahama * Rockin’ around the 
Christmas Tree — Brenda Lee * I'll Be Home for Christmas 
— Perry Como # Di i 
Whitaker * Medley: 

— Robert Shaw Chorale * It’s Beginning to 
et eeCeteme ae ae 
Medley: Winter Wonderland Sleigh Ride — Dolly Parton * 

— Judy Garland ¢ 
Santa Claus Is Coming to Town — Perry Como * The 
Twelve Days of Christmas — Roger Whitaker # O Little 
a Mg lose ala 
A y 


How to Order 


1-800-448-2363 


Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. (VISA, MasterCard, American 
Express and Discover Cand) 


Or Write 

Send a check for $19.99° for LPs or cassettes (per set) plus $4.00 
shipping and handling, oc $26.99* plus $4.00 shipping and handling 
for each CD set. Please indicate number of sets, and choice of 
records, cassettes or CDs. Each item ordered will arrive separately 
Orders must be postmarked by December 2, to 
ensure Christmas delivery. 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC 

Branch OABJ20 

P.O. Box C-32349 

Richmond, VA 23261 

*Reudents of CA, OO, DC, IL, MN, MO, NY, PA, TX, VA, WY, please 
add sales ax. 


applicabie 
(©1990 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 
Time-Life Murec's guarantee of sandacnoe. 














airline industry is materially and dramati- 
cally better than it was during regulation. 


Q. Now that American is so big, now that 
you've won the game, you're insisting that 
fares must rise. 

A. Well, of course they've got to. The air- 
line business is losing billions of dollars. 
Last year was the worst this industry has 
ever had. Right now, almost 30% of our 
airline service in this country is being pro- 
vided by carriers that are bankrupt or near- 
ly so. Now how can you possibly say the 
fares are too high? They must go up, or 
we're not going to have an airline industry 
atall. 


Q. But air traffic has fallen this year. If your 
fares go too high, don't you drive away 
consumers? 

A. No question about it. More than half of 
airline travel in this country is for leisure. 
As airline prices rise, people who would 
like to travel are going to stay home, 
They're going to buy more lawn mowers, 
more tickets to the local ball game, and 
fewer airline tickets, But we cannot contin- 
ue to produce and sell a product for less 
than its full cost. 


Q. Why is it so difficult to bring your costs in 
line with your revenues? 

A. Running an airline is not like making 
dog food. In the dog-food business, if you 
get a recession, you just close a couple of 
plants and make less dog food for a while. 
Nobody cares where you make it. They buy 
it in all the same places. 

But it doesn’t work that way in the air- 
line business. You cannot inventory a 
backlog and slow down production for a 
while. We make our product every day. If 
you reduce capacity, your costs rise. 

Let me give you an example: let's say 
an airline has three flights a day out of a 
city, which is our average. Say you have a 
flight at 8 a.m., another at noon and one 
at 5 p.m. Let’s say I eliminate the flight at 
noon to cut costs. Now, none of that 
business is going to fly on my 8 a.m. flight 
or my 5 p.m. flight. It all goes on my 
competitor's flight at 12 o'clock. So the 
result of reducing capacity is to increase 
my unit costs. 


Q. Why do you oppose cities spending so 
much to expand their airports? Isn't that 
good for your business? 

A. Because airports cost a lot of money. 
Look, the public doesn’t build airports, we 
do. When a city decides to build or expand 
an airport, they sell bonds, and the bonds 
are guaranteed by the airlines on the basis 
of long-term leases. 

Capacity draws business, but only if you 
add it in the right places, where people 
want to go. Many cities seem to think that 
if you build an airport big enough to be a 
hub, it will become a hub. It’s like they are 
building the Field of Dreams. 








INTERVIEW 


Q. “If we build it, they will come.” 
A. But we won't! Not if it doesn’t make 
sense. 


Q. Where is that happening? 

A. Denver. A lot of money is being poured 
into building a great big new airport way 
out in the boonies, and they're going to 
close Stapleton Airport. There’s no need 
for a new airport in Denver. Stapleton is al- 
ready one-third empty. 


Q. Where do we need airport expansion? 
A. Chicago is overcrowded and clearly 
needs more runways. 


Q. What's the problem? 

A. Environmental concerns. Airports that 
need new capacity are blocked because 
people want everything to be quiet. They 
say that if we fly more airplanes, there will 
be more noise. Well, of course there will. 
We don’t fly gliders. But if they don’t have 
any growth, there won’t be any jobs, and 
there won't be any new wealth. And then it 
will get real quiet. 


Q. You've earned a reputation over the years 
as the financial whiz of this industry. You in- 
vented frequent-flyer plans and supersaver 
fares. You are also known as perhaps the 
most relentless cost cutter in the business. 
A. We look and we look and we look. 
We're always trying to find a cheaper way 
to do it, to avoid paying for something that 
people do not value. 


Q. Is it true that you once fired a dog to save 
money? 

A. It’s true. We had a cargo warehouse in 
the Caribbean, and we had a guy there 
guarding it all night long. | was reviewing 
the budget, and I wanted to reduce costs. 
My people said we needed him to prevent 
thefts. So I said, Put him on part time and 
rotate his nights so nobody knows when he 
will be there. And the next year I wanted to 
reduce costs, and I told them, Why don’t 
we substitute a dog? Turn a dog loose in 
the warehouse. So we did, and it worked. 
Now the following year, I needed to get the 
costs down some more, and my guy said, 
Well, we're down to a dog! So I said, Why 
don’t you just record the dog snarling? 
And we did. And it worked! Nobody was 
really sure whether there was a dog in there 
or not. 


Q. You have said that you sit in this huge of- 
fice overlooking the Dallas-Fort Worth air- — 
port and never look out the window, that all 
you do is work and eat and sleep and 
exercise. 

A. Yup, that’s the kind of business it is, It’s 
not a business for dreamers or dealmakers. 


Q. People say you're pretty tough. 

A. | think I understand the mission of the 
company. When we must do something, we 
will do it. Even if it is unpleasant. . 
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IN THE PAST, THERE WAS ONLY ONE WAY 
A COMPANY COULD RELIABLY EXCHANGE INFORMATION 
WITH THE COMPETITION. 
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“You can 

follow the crowd 
or take 
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GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Daniel S. Levy 





GOSH, THOSE UNIFORMS LOOK FAMILIAR 


Who is supplying all those Croatian soldiers with U.S. Army 
gear? Washington is barred by a U.N. resolution from supporting either 
side, but news footage clearly shows the Croatians wearing nearly com- 
plete American battle dress. Fatigues are available in U.S. Army surplus 
stores, priced at $66 for a field jacket, $7 for a helmet. In August, U.S. 
Customs investigators arrested members of a secret Croatian-support 
group as they tried illegally to buy Stinger and Redeye antiaircraft mis- 
siles, night-vision goggles and other American combat goods. Seeking 
assault rifles, members of the group simply walked into Doug’s Sport 





In Yugoslavia: Croatian forces buy American 


and Gun Shop in Calumet City, IIl., and ordered 3,000 M-16s. 


NOTHING SUBTLE ABOUT THESE CHARGES 

More fireworks are expected to erupt on Capitol Hill this week as a Senate sub- 
committee hears evidence in the B.C.C.I. scandal. Witnesses ranging from CIA and 
State Department officials to Georgia businessman Bert Lance and a former top 
B.C.C.1. executive will drop one bombshell after another, say staff members on the Sub- 
committee on Terrorism, Narcotics and International Operations. The most explosive 
testimony will focus on which heads of state took bribes from the bank, as well as on the 
role of Washington attorney Clark Clifford and what he knew about his Washington 


A 


Clifford in his Washington office 


bank’s connections to B.C.C.I. Clifford and his partner Robert Altman are due to 


appear late in the week to answer the fresh allegations concerning them. 


CAUTION SOMETIMES HAS ITS PRICE 


U.N. investigators might have found it easier to piece together information 
on Iraq’s nuclear capabilities if U.S. Customs agent Daniel Supnick had made a little 
trip to Baghdad two years ago. In 1989, posing undercover as a California electronics 
executive, Supnick met in London with Iraqi officials eager to buy 5,000-volt capaci- 
tors for use in triggering nuclear devices. When the Iraqis invited Supnick to tour 
their nuclear facilities back home, Supnick wanted to give it a try. But the State De- 


partment nixed the idea as too risky for the agent. 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE CREDIT CARDS GONE? 


In most years, about 30% of all credit cards are in the penalty box, 
stashed away by consumers who are trying to get their spending under control. 
But these aren’t normal times. Right now, fully half of Citicorp’s 30 million 
Visa and MasterCards are dormant. To chairman John Reed, that’s worri- 
some. As the largest issuer of such cards, Citicorp relies on the profit from 
those operations (last year: $610 million) to offset disasters like the depression 
in commercial real estate. As Americans get serious about whittling down their 
debts, the profit cushion for many bankers is getting uncomfortably thin. 
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THOMAS HEARINGS SCORECARD 


PHONE COMPANIES Friends debating long distance, citizens 
swamping the lines to Capitol Hill, and lobbyists sending everything 
by fax meant big profits for the Bell clan. 


C-SPAN The best indictment of those skimpy network sound bites. 
Don't you wish you could get to know presidential candidates as well 
as you were able to size up the Judiciary Committee? 

TERM LIMITATIONS A lot more voters will probably embrace the 


idea now, if only because some of those senior Senators seemed so 
out of touch with reality. 


BLACK PROFESSIONALS The Senate turned to impressive black 
lawyers and public officials on both sides for guidance. 


BASEBALL The playoffs were a well-kept secret, and host network 
CBS took a bath. 

WHISTLE-BLOWERS The lesson of the hearings seemed to be: 
Better keep your trap shut. 

THE FBI! Senators revealed information the Fai had promised to 
keep secret. Others said agency reports were worthless anyway. 
SENATE STAFFERS Who are those faceless aides accused of 
coaching the witnesses, leaking secrets and poisoning the 
atmosphere? 

OTHER TOPICS Tough luck for anyone who was hoping to talk about 
something else. 
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~ Woman Power 


Outraged over the Thomas confirmation, women vow political revenge. 
But like civil rights leaders, they face rank-and-file divisions. 





By PRISCILLA PAINTON 


few Americans have picked over 

the detritus of the Clarence 

Thomas-Anita Hill bonfire and 

found something they can use. 
The owners of Spytech, a firm that supplies 
pocketbook-size recorders, came up with a 
new ad campaign: “Sexually harassed? 
Prove it. Stop it. Sue.” Jesse Jackson, the 
sloganeer of American politics, is now talk- 
ing about “economic harassment.” And 
law schools such as the University of Mi- 
ami’s are preparing courses on sexual 
harassment. 

But mostly what was discovered in the 
wreckage of the Supreme Court confirma- 
tion hearings was the charred skeletons of 
some American myths. When the 52-to-48 
vote was over Tuesday night, confirming 
Clarence Thomas as a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice by the lowest margin of this century, 
some Americans had to give up a few illu- 
sions about fair play and about the compli- 
cated dynamics of racial and sexual solidar- 
ity. They learned that a woman who comes 
forward in good faith to make an accusa- 
tion can become the accused, that skin col- 
or matters more to blacks than ideology, 
and that gender matters less to women 
than the causes women espouse in the 
name of feminism. 

This last lesson is perhaps most startling 
to America’s feminist groups. Two weeks 
ago, backed by angry calls and letters from 
women across the country, they demon- 
strated their clout by pressuring the Senate 
| into investigating Anita Hill’s story. When 
Hill walked into the Senate Caucus Room, 
women across America saw her as the bear- 
er of an old secret about the ugly politics of 
accommodation between men and women 
on the job. But by the time Hill walked out 
of the hearings, a majority of women had 
decided she did not speak for them. On the 
eve of the vote, polls showed that 55% of 
men found Thomas more believable and 
that 49% of women agreed. 

Faced with this female skepticism, 
some feminists argue that Hill lost the 
ideological battle in part because she lost 
the tactical one. For one thing, she missed 
prime time. “Anita Hill spoke to 5 million 
Americans during the day. Thomas spoke 
to 30 million that night,” says University of 





Southern California law professor Susan 
Estrich. More important, perhaps, Hill’s 
putative Democratic allies on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee sat back as judges 
while the Republicans played the role of 
prosecutors, ultimately painting the Yale- 
educated law professor as a delusionary ca- 
reerist with a split personality and a ten- 
dency to cull lawbooks for references to 
pornographic film stars. “The asymmetry 
was tough to watch,” says a top strategist 
for the Democrats. “The Democrats have 
always been the defenders of women’s is- 
sues, but when one of those issues was 
brought to center stage, they caved. Hill 
was savaged for three days by Republicans 
who played to win. No one cross-examined 


Thomas in the same tone.” 
| 
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In the end, however, Hill lost her own 
female constituency not because of poor 
timing or poor friends in the Senate but be- | 
cause of an unspoken factor that has kept 
the women’s movement from becoming a 
consistent force in American politics: class. | 
In office after office last week, informal 
polls often turned up the same split: secre- 
taries sided with Thomas while their male 
and female bosses took Hill’s side. When 
J.C. Alvarez came forward as a witness for 
the judge and described Hill as aloof and 
ambitious, she played a real-life version of 
Tess, the secretary pitted against a Wall 
Street shrew in the movie Working Girl. 
Peggy Noonan, a former speechwriter for 
George Bush, calls it a division “between 
clever people who talk loudly in restaurants 
and those who seat them.” However they 
are described, the two groups are separated 
by privilege. “Both working-class women 
and highly educated women put up with 
sexual harassment every day,” says Anne 
Reingold, media director for the Demo- 
cratic Party. “But the perception among 
working-class women is that a Yale degree 
just gives you the right to make a federal 
case Out of it. Besides, if you can’t get a 
good-paying job somewhere else, what 
good is that degree anyway?” 

Instead of dwelling on last week’s set- 
back, women around the country lashed 
out at the Senate’s 98 male members and 
threatened to target those who put Thom- 
as on the high court. They jammed the 
phone lines at the Democratic Party. They 
staged demonstrations aimed at both 
Democrats and Republicans, from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. They joined or 
donated money to women’s groups and 
generally vented their outrage. “We will no 
longer beg for our rights from men in pow- 
er, We will replace them and take power 
ourselves,” Patricia Ireland, executive vice 
president of the National Organization for 
Women, told the Washington Post. Said 
Eleanor Smeal, president of the Fund for 
the Feminist Majority: “The Senate did 
more in one week to underscore the critical 
need for more women in the Senate than 
feminists have been able to do in 25 years.” 

There was predictable talk about form- 
ing a third political party dedicated to 
women’s causes. The Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee—headed by 











Thomas’ ascent to the 
Supreme Court sent women 
into the streets with threats 
of retaliation 








Virginia Senator Charles Robb, who cast 
his vote for Thomas—took a double hit. Its 
annual fund raiser in Washington was pick 
eted by feminists, and the liberal direct- 
mail firm of Craver, Matthews, Smith an- 
nounced it was dropping the group as a 
client. Some of the party’s most loyal con- 
tributors, including MCA chairman Lew 
Wasserman and Democratic doyenne 
Pamela Harriman, put the party on notice 
that they would not raise a dime for the 11 
Democratic Senators who gave Thomas his 
slim victory 

But even as they threatened retaliation, 
women’s groups were forced to confront 
the volatility and fragmentation of their 
movement. “We can talk about our anger, 
but are we angry enough to do the hard 
things, to be single-minded and do the 
things that need to be done to play to win?” 
asked Emily Tynes, a Washington consul- 





tant to liberal groups. And what does play- 
ing to win mean? Does it mean targeting 
Pennsylvania Senator Arlen Specter, who 
voted for Thomas but is pro-choice? 

Since its peak two decades ago, the 
women’s movement has spawned sub 
groups whose diverse interests range from 
pushing day care to combating pornogra- 
phy. In some ways, feminist politics have 
expanded too much to keep women under 
one tent. In the Thomas-Hill aftermath, 
feminists took their energy in different di- 
rections: Geraldine Jensen, who heads a 
Toledo-based organization that secks to 
strengthen child-support laws, says she 
plans to use the recent performance of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to illustrate to 
her supporters why tough enforcement 
legislation has failed. ““Now people will un- 
derstand me when I say that these are the 
ones making the decisions,” she says. 

While such lessons may be inspiring, 
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Race cut gender: a majority of blacks ignored civil rights leaders and sided with Thomas 


they are not likely to sweep a large number 
of women into office. Women’s groups 
christened 1990 the Political Year of the 
Woman, but only one of the seven women 
who ran for the Senate last year, Nancy 
Kassebaum of Kansas, was elected; she 
voted for Thomas last week. In Congress 
pro-choice activists have helped pass a bill 
to overturn the gag rule that now forbids 
doctors to discuss abortion at federally 
funded clinics, but they cannot muster 
enough votes to override Bush’s veto. Next 
week the Senate will take up Senator John 
Danforth’s civil rights bill, which for the 
first time would award compensatory dam- 
ages to victims of sexual harassment. But 
even after the recent outpouring of testi 
mony about the problem, congressional 
lobbyists are not sure the Senate will pro- 
duce the votes to override a presidential 
veto, When a similar bill came before Gov- 





ernor Pete Wilson in California last week, 
he killed it. 

Though Bush has consistently frustrat- 
ed the feminists, anyone hoping to defeat 
him on women’s issues in 1992 may have an 
uphill battle. The gender gap, which is the 
difference in support between men and 
women, for a President yawned as wide as 
14% in the 1988 campaign. It has now 
shrunk to only 5%. 

Ironically, many women are hoping 
that their movement will get a strong boost 
next year if the Supreme Court decides to 
overturn or restrict the abortion rights 
granted by the 1973 Roe v. Wade decision. 
Major decisions are often handed down in 
late June or early July, at the end of the 
court’s annual An antiabortion 
ruling then would give speakers at the 
Democrats’ July convention the ammuni 
tion to denounce the work of 
appointed Justices. Republicans have rea- 
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son to worry: the issue divides their party 
and has already cost them the governor- 
ships of Virginia, New Jersey and Texas, as 
well as a congressional seat in a special 
election in Massachusetts this year. Says 
Massachusetts pollster Gerry Chervinsky: 
“People may not think sexual harassment 
is a voting issue, but they will vote on 
abortion.” 
If feminist leaders have important les- 
sons to learn from the Thomas hearings, so 
do the nation’s civil rights advocates. By 
branding his ordeal a “high-tech lynching,” 
Thomas turned his near lost battle into a 
referendum about skin color. His support 
among blacks moved from the mid-50% 
range to 71% on the eve of the vote. Until 
then, Democrats had countered Bush’s 
masterly selection of a black conservative 
by calculating that Southern Senators, who 
were elected with thin white support and a 
strong black turnout, would not 
be penalized by whites for voting 
against a black man—or by blacks 
= for rejecting a conservative. But 
' with the appearance of Hill, race 
= won out over gender. “The South- 
ern Senators are concerned about 

: their black base,” says Ronald 
Walters, a Howard University po- 
litical scientist. “They got it right. 
The civil rights leaders got it 
wrong.” 

That is the same gap that Re 
publicans have attempted to ex- 
ploit in their three-year-old, off- 
and-on effort to wrest at least 20% 
of the black vote from the Demo- 
crats. Bush made his contribution 
last week. “I don’t believe that the 
civil rights leaders all speak for the 
American people on a matter of 
this nature,” he said, That chal- 
lenge to a traditional Democratic 
constituency comes at a time when 
blacks are expressing growing dis- 
enchantment with the party—not 
by joining the ranks of Republi 
cans but simply by not supporting 

Democrats. In 1988 black-voter turnout was 
down 5% overall and 20% in major metro- 
politan areas such as Philadelphia, New 
York and Chicago. This sense of alienation 
persisted in 1990, when black dissatisfaction 
with Democrat Neil Hartigan in Illinois vir 
tually elected Republican Jim Edgar as 
Governor. Last year the Joint Center for 
Political Studies, a policy center focused on 
black politics, found that the number of 
blacks identifying themselves as Democrat- 
ic had decreased. 

Still, the Republicans may not be able 
to take advantage of black disappointment 
in the Democrats any more than feminists 
can exploit the anger that some women 
feel over the Senate’s distrust of Hill. For 
what last week made clear is that in the 
politics of sex and race, the rules are always 
changing. With reporting by Michael Duffy 
and Julie Johnson/Washington and Elizabeth 
Taylor/Chicago 
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The Presidency 
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You Shouldn’t Win ’Em All 


alk about determination. In the midst of the Clarence 

Thomas political war, George Bush took to his new put- 
ting green on the South Lawn, and armed with his 48-in. Pole- 
Kat putter, he launched a ferocious assault on the flag. 

Startled White House aides heard shouts of triumph float 
up from the shrubs when the ball found the hole. “I got it! I got 
it!” Bush exulted. In fact, as a remarkable week came to a 
close, the President had got almost everything he wanted on 
every front he chose to fight. And he chose many. 

When aides suggested that he veto the $6.4 billion unem- 
ployment-benefits bill with no fanfare, Bush would have none 
of it. He ordered a Rose Garden offensive with his political 
general staff assembled for the cam- 
eras, and he signed the veto with a 
flourish. As House Minority Leader 
Robert Michel left the scene, he 
muttered, only partly in jest, “Could 
you airbrush me out of this picture?” 

But the President’s maneuver 
succeeded, His record for sustained 
vetoes remained perfect—23 to zip. 

Even some of Bush’s Republican 
friends are astonished at his endur- 
ing toughness, although it is cloaked 
in Yankee properness. “He set rules 
for himself for eight years as Vice 
President,” explains one. “He never 
bragged about what he did for Rea- 
gan, he never criticized Reagan. He 
was tough as nails, but it was masked 
by many different exterior signals.” 

Older friends, like Mississippi 
Democrat Sonny Montgomery, who 
met Bush on the Hill after being 
elected to Congress in 1966, had a 
better fix. “When he locks his mind 
on something,” says Montgomery, 
“he is going all the way.” 

Almost weekly now, either pub- 
licly or privately, Bush sends a mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein to live by 
the truce signed last March. “I in- 
tend to see that he abides by every 
one of those U.N. resolutions,” 
Bush tells his staff. The President is unwavering in his belief 
that the time has come for the U.S. to assert its interests in the 
Middle East, even when it means opposing Israel. 

John Sununu remains as White House chief of staff de- 
spite recommendations from Bush’s advisers and friends that 
Sununu be dumped for his abuse of government transporta- 
tion. “But Sununu is not the same chief of staff,” claims an 
aide. Sununu got the message: either abandon some of your 
perks or leave. Bush bent him with what one White House 
man termed “presidential tough love,” a mix of ire and affec- 
tion that even leaves a little room for humor. At last Thurs- 
day’s Al Smith dinner, Sununu deadpanned about the difficul- 
ty getting to Manhattan: “The problem was we had trouble 
landing the B-2 in Central Park.” 

Not since John Kennedy’s time have discipline and deter- 
mination been so pervasive in an administration. Lyndon 
Johnson managed his domestic agenda with an iron hand, but 








Perfect putt: but losing too can be good strategy 
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when it came to running the Vietnam War his ignorance of 
world affairs made him uncertain. The opposite was true of 
Nixon, the consummate power broker in global matters but a 
fellow who never mastered the folkways of the capital. And 
neither Johnson nor Nixon held the depth of respect from 
their staff that Bush now enjoys. 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. once wrote that success- 
ful Presidents progressed only by defeating vociferous and 
protesting minorities. Franklin Roosevelt rode roughshod 
over entrenched minorities to create the New Deal. Harry 
Truman not only battled outside skeptics but also went against 
his own Secretary of State, George Marshall, in rushing to rec- 
., ognize the state of Israel in 1948. Po- 
< litical capital had to be expended. 

By that measure, Bush is doing 
the job right. But there is a danger 
and a downside to relentless attack. 
Resentment collects and coagulates 
among the defeated. Toughness 
sometimes shades into arrogance 
and stubbornness. Author Gloria 
Steinem hardly bothered to focus 
her ire on the Senators who in the 
end supported Judge Thomas for 
the Supreme Court and _ instead 
unleashed her anger against “the 
master puppeteer.” In the political 
world that is both grudging compli- 
ment and warning. Senate Majority 
Leader George Mitchell, smarting 
yet again from defeat, took the floor 
after the Thomas vote and poured 
unusual rancor on Bush. Every vic- 
tory alienates someone. 

Bush carefully studied the lead- 
ership style of Ronald Reagan, 
which was to keep a public amiabil- 
ity while having a wrecking crew 
ready in the boiler room. Bush has 
had his political roughnecks, like 
Roger Ailes and the late Lee 
Atwater, who played the Willie Hor- 
ton race card in the 1988 campaign. 
“I can’t imagine this campaign will 
be that tough,” muses a White House tactician. “But we will 
be ready.” 

Bush himself has changed. It has been a long time since he 
blurted anything like “kicked a little ass” or had an on-camera 
goofy streak. The other day his barber, Milton Pitts, asked 
Bush if he’d heard any new jokes. “All the jokes have dried 
up,” answered Bush. That’s an exaggeration, but Pitts did no- 
tice a few more gray hairs, a few more wrinkles. The war Bush 
wages has taken a toll. 

Old L.B.J., perhaps the all-time champion legislator and 
pop political psychologist, was once asked in his most success- 
ful months how come he had lost a couple of minor skirmishes 
with Congress. “You don’t want to win ‘em all,” he said. “Give 
the other side something, or there may come a day when you 
won't win anything.” George Bush may want to start looking 
around for a victory or two to throw the Democrats’ way lest 
he forget how lousy it feels to lose. 2 
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ir bags. Hugo Mellander believes. 
are giving people a false sense of 
security. 

Mellander is head safety engi- 
neer for Volvo in Sweden. 

“I don't think people realize an 
air bag is designed to work in con- 
junction with a seat belt and only 
in frontal impacts.” says Mellan- 
der, “furthermore, frontal impacts 
account for only 36% of all 
accidents.” 

How will a car react the other 
64% of the time? In side impacts 
20% of all accidents)? In rear end 
%)? Rollovers (12%)? Multiple 
impacts (17%)? 









2.5 7 
collisions (7 


“These are the questions people should be 
asking.” says Mellander. 

These are the questions the engineers of 
Volvo have been answering for over 60 years. 

Volvo engineers pioneered crumple zones 
to absorb crash energy. 

The 3 point self adjusting seat belt was 
invented by Nils Bohlin, a Volvo engineer. 

Volvo began putting a steel reinforced pas- 
senger cage into all their cars not last year, or 
five years ago, but three decades ago. 

“The increased focus on safety by the car 
industry and the public pleases us,” says 
Mellander. 

“Now that people have their eyes open to 
the importance of safety.” he adds, “they 
should understand the differences between 
how car companies approach safety.” 

These differences have never been more 
evident than in the new 960. 

\ car that is years ahead of meeting gov- 
ernment standards for side impact protection. 

The first Volvo to have a 6-cylinder, 24-valve 
engine coupled with a sophisticated drivetrain 
adaptable to driving conditions. 

\ car that Mellander believes is the epi- 
tome of everything Volvo has ever learned 
about building automobiles. 

“It is the ultimate proof that safety is not 
something you can just add on to a car, but 
rather has to be engineered in from the very 
beginning.” 


Drive safely. 
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AN AIR BAG IS ONLY AS GOOD 
AS THE CAR IT’S ATTACHED TO. 
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‘When Reporters Make News 


After dishing the dirt on Thomas and Hill, journalists have 
to deal with allegations about themselves 





By JOHN ELSON 


| — — 
N ina Totenberg, the respected legal- 
affairs correspondent for National 
Public Radio, was co-anchor for PBS cover- 
| age of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearings on Clarence Thomas. Her com- 
| mentary, though a bit preachy, sounded 
authoritative. Totenberg had a more than 
| normal interest in the outcome. Several 
| committee members were 
| demanding an inquiry into 
the leak that had provided | 
Totenberg and New York 
Newsday's Timothy Phelps 
with the scoop that Anita Hill 
had accused Thomas of sexu- 
al harassment, which led to 
the hearings she was cover- 
ing. Moreover, Totenberg 
said one reason she took the 
charges against Thomas seri- 
ously was that she herself had 
once been sexually harassed. 
That disclosure led to a pub- 
lic reopening of a painful, 20- 
year-old chapter in her life. 

Juan Williams, a frequent 
guest on TV talk shows, 
writes for the Washington 
Post's Sunday magazine and 
Outlook section. On Oct. 10, 
the newspaper's op-ed page 
carried an influential column 
labeled “Open Season on 
Clarence Thomas,” in which 
Williams accused some Judi- 
ciary Committee staff mem- 
bers of desperately seeking 
“mud” to block the nominee. Not until five 
days later did Post readers learn that Wil- 
liams was facing charges of verbal sexual 
harassment filed by female employees of 
the newspaper. 

In far different ways, the Totenberg 
and Williams situations illustrate the eth- 
ical and professional dangers that con- 
front journalists when they allow them- 
selves to become part of the story they 
are covering. Totenberg is no stranger to 
scoops or controversy. Until the Thomas 
hearings, she was probably best known 
for her 1987 disclosure that Supreme 
Court nominee Douglas Ginsburg 
smoked marijuana while a law professor 
at Harvard. The subsequent furor com- 
pelled Ginsburg to withdraw his candida- 
cy. A Boston University dropout, Toten- 
berg graduated from the women’s page 
of the Boston Record-American to the 
now defunct National Observer, She was 





fired from the Observer after writing a 
story that contained quotes she lifted 
from the Washington Post. Since joining 
NPR in 1974, Totenberg has earned a rep- 
| utation as Washington's best at covering 
the federal courts, although critics con- 

| sider her abrasive and tactless. 
Totenberg’s role in breaking the Anita 
Hill story has made her the target of 
| Thomas sympathizers. Last week the edi- 





Totenberg and Williams: skeletons in the closet, real or alleged 


Are readers and viewers entitled to know 
whether the reporter of a story 
has a personal stake in its outcome? 


torial page of the Wall Street Journal, 
whose parent company published the Na- 
tional Observer, ran a lengthy piece on the 
hearings, including a rehash of Totenberg’s 
dismissal for plagiarism 20 years ago, as 
well as her charge that she was sexually ha- 
rassed at the paper. Why did the Journal go 
into all that? Observers noted that the 
Journal had editorially championed Thom- 
as and attacked Totenberg for her role in 
the Hill leaks; what’s more, the paper had 
been criticized for its minimal coverage of 
Hill’s allegations. 

Williams first met Thomas in 1986 and 


the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission chairman for the At/antic. In re- 
cent TV appearances Williams suggested 
that Hill’s charges against Thomas, who is 
now a friend, were baseless. Shortly after 
he wrote his op-ed-page piece, Williams 
was told by Post assistant managing editor 
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subsequently wrote an admiring profile of | 





Tom Wilkinson of the newsroom-harass- 
ment charges, which Williams claims in- 
volved only a few innocent “jokes.” In what 
the Post admits was an administrative 
lapse, Meg Greenfield, who edits the op-ed 
page, was not informed by either Wilkin- 
son or executive editor Leonard Downie of 
Williams’ potential conflict. That his piece 
ran with no mention of the sexual-harass- 
ment charges against him apparently in- 
spired several Post employees to add their 
names to the list of his alleged victims. 

So what, then, ought to be the guide- 
lines? Ben Bagdikian, former dean of the 
Graduate School of Journalism at Berke- 
ley, believes that reporters with a special 
interest in a story should be barred or 
should recuse themselves from covering 
it. “There are two prob- 
lems,”’ he says. “One is 
whether reporters with an 
involvement or stake in a 
story can be objective. The 
other is whether or not 
readers can believe they're 
being objective.” 

Some experts argue that 
Totenberg was just doing her 
job in the Hill case and that 
her opinions on issues are all 
up front and available for the 
audience to accept or dis- 
count. “The fact that she 
happened to be the vehicle 
for Hill’s charges becoming 
public isn’t germane to her 
being a commentator,” says 
Stephen Isaacs, associate 
dean of Columbia’s Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism. As 
for her own involvement with 
sexual harassment, George 
Harmon of the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwest- 
ern is more sanguine. “She's 
a professional,’ Harmon 
says. “She ought to be able to 
cover a story without having her mind 
clouded by her own experience.” 

Different issues arise from the Williams 
case. The columnist says, and Post editors 
do not disagree, that his pro-Thomas piece 
was invited and submitted before he was 
told about the harassment charges. But 
Mark Jukowitz, media critic of the weekly 
Boston Phoenix, contends, “If I'm Juan 
Williams, I absolutely take myself out of the 
ball game”—meaning no further comment 
on Thomas. (In fact, executive editor Leon- 
ard Downie ordered Williams to stop ap- 
pearing on TV shows until the charges 
against him are resolved.) It may be hard to 
decide where to draw the line, but Colum- 
bia’s Isaacs points to one helpful rule: “Al- 
ways conduct your business with the knowl- 
edge that whatever you do could end up on 
Page One.” Reported by Sophfronia 
Scott Gregory/New York and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 











We make images that 
can make your future. 





Tomorrow’s business success relies 
on the tools you choose today, whether 
you're in one of America’s largest cor- 
porations or a one-person office. That's 
why Canon has dedicated itself to cre- 
ating a complete line of advanced office 
products with forward-looking features 
that will give your business a competitive 
edge for many years to come. It’s that kind of 
vision that’s made Canon the National Office 
pe» Machine Dealers Assoc iations 


we “Manufacturer of the Year” 


) for two years 
q y running. 
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riven by a commitment to produce the 

best possible image quality, and the 
highest standards of reliability, we've created 
one of the industry's broadest and most 
innovative copier lines. 

As a pioneer in both color and laser tech- 
nologies, we created copiers that put |Faas 
us years ahead ofour _. “ih 
competition, and \«it 2, te 
put you years , 
ahead of yours. 
Canon Color 
Laser Copiers. 

With them, 
you can produce 








professional looking color presentations 
without leaving the office. And make copies 
and transparencies from virtually any 
source, even slides or photos. 

The most exciting feature may be connec- 
tivity. Using optional equipment you can 
produce color documents created with 
desktop publishing and graphics programs 
directly from your personal computer or 
workstation. 

As important as color presentations are 
to acompany’s success, black and white 
remains the mainstay of business commu- 
nications. Canon NP Copiers have state- 
of-the-art capabilities that save time 
while producing copies 
that rival your 
originals. Because 
different offices 
have different 
needs, our copier 
line offers a wide 
range of customized * 














solutions. For busi- 
nesses where high- 
speed copying and 
finishing is needed, 






we created a system 
simple enough for any- 
one to walk up and oper- 
ate. And so medium and 
small-sized businesses can : 
compete with larger ones, we offer the option 
of both full-featured mid-size and economical 
compact copiers, as well as the peace of 
Up mind of the Canon Performance 

@ Guarantee” Program? 

Big or small, Canon copiers give you 
a wide variety of document feeding and 
finishing options, which can enhance 
your productivity even more. 

And Canon quality assures that you 
have a copier you count on, demonstrated 
by the fact that our copiers have been the 
first choice of American business for nine 
straight years. 


We know what the future 
can bring. And send. 


n the future, virtually every fax will be 
received on plain paper, without compromis- 
ing any of the quality of the original image. 
N The advantages are obvious. 
wy <=. , Plain paper faxes 
ya y wont fade and are 
§ easier to handle, 
allowing you to 
write on them, or file 
them away as if they 
were the original. 
Fortunately, Canon offers this technology 
today. Our complete line of advanced, 
yet easy-to-use fax machines delivers 
all the plain-paper benefits along 
with features for unsurpassed 
image-enhancement. The 
result is a business commu- 
nication tool that has the 
capabilities you need now, 
and the Canon quality that will ~ 
keep you productive for years to come. 
By looking ahead, we've already become 
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America’s #1 choice for 
plain paper facsimile. 
Consider our 
LaserClass™ 700 
Series, forexam- “J 
ple. It features high- 
speed sending and receiving 
as well as crisp, clear laser output. 
Or our FAX-A501, which makes plain- 
paper technology affordable for everyone. 
And on the cutting edge, you find our 
line of G4 facsimiles. Each, capable of digi- 
tally transmitting documents 
at an astonishing three sec- 
onds per page, with 
image resolution that is 
virtually indistinguish- 
able from the original. 
With so much innova- 
tion, and such an extensive 
line, its clear Canon faxes 
can transmit excellence when 
your image is on the line. 





We can help you make 
the future perfectly clear. 






anon perfected the first desktop laser —ae 

beam printer, which paved the way for 
desktop publishing by producing high-quality 
output, quickly and quietly. And we have 
continually developed our laser printing 





technology toward increased compactness, decid to make ene 
affordability, and printing sophistication. creation simple. They give 
Our innovative Bubble-Jet™ Printers are a you the sophistication you 
quiet, high-quality alternative to noisy dot need for anything from highly complex end 
matrix printers. These remarkable printers processing to personal letter typing. 


work in virtual silence, are fast, nd as a leader in micrographics since 
and print with laser-quality 1962, Canon offers a full line of paper- 
resolution. less ways to store and retrieve documents. 
anon Electronic Typewriters \ee «= Including an affordable stand-alone desktop 
and Word Processorsare gg electronic optical disk filing system, the 
— »_Canofile 250, that stores thousands 
ees Of documents in almost no 
space, retrieves them in 
almost no time, and 


ae prints them with a laser 


LBP PLUS Bytes som De€am printer. 












Run the office of the future 
in the privacy of your own home. 


here’s a good chance your office of the 
future will be in your home. And with 
Canon Home Office Products, you can single- 
handedly project the image 
of a large corporation. 
a «», We know that 
\ : oe “quipment for the 

7 x1 home office must be 
compact, affordable, easy-to-use, and most 
importantly, reliable. 

Canon Personal Copiers revolutionized 
copying with a Cartridge System that makes 
them virtually maintenance-free, and _4& 
super compact. 
Small wonder 
they're America’s #1 
personal copier. 







line of personal fac- 
similes lets you maintain 
-p image even when sending 


FAXPHO. 


your buttone 








Star Write 


Our FAXPHONE" 


and receiving 
at home. 

We've even 
brought printing 
down to size with a super- By. 
compact Bubble-Jet personal printer that 
quietly produces laser-quality documents at 
dot-matrix prices. 

And our StarWriter™ | 





Personal Word 
Processors 

are all-in-one 
personal pub- 
lishing systems, 
giving you the ability to 
turn out letter-perfect documents every time. 


At Canon, our goal is to build the future 
of every size business. So when you look 
ahead, look to Canon. Because today and 
tomorrow, your image matters to us. For 


information call 1-800-OK-CANON. 
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Bloody aftermath: bodies of shooting victims are removed from the scene of last week's massacre in Killeen, Texas 


CRIME 





By RICHARD WOODBURY 


t first it seemed like a freak acci- 

dent. As the usual lunchtime crowd 

jammed Luby’s Cafeteria in Kil- 
leen, Texas, last Wednesday, a blue Ford 
Ranger pickup tore across the parking lot 
and barreled straight through the restau 
A few startled 
To their 
horror, a muscular young man in a green 
shirt sprang from behind the wheel with 
a semiautomatic pistol and began firing 
“This is what Bell County did to me 
his is payback day!” he shouted as he 
made his way through the crowd, pumping 
bullets in every direction. 


rant’s plate-glass window 
customers ran to help the driver 


One of the gunman’s first victims was 
an elderly man who was struck by the 
truck and shot in the head as he attempt 
ed to get up. The gunman then fired on a 


grandmother, and killed 71-year-old Al 
Gratia, who ignored his daughter's pleas 
confront the killer. As 
pierced the air, the gunman 
moved toward the crowded serving line 


and rose to 


screams 
and continued firing. Pausing only long 
enough to pack fresh clips into his two 
semiautomatic pistols—a Glock 17 and a 
Ruger P-89—he worked his way methodi 
cally around the rectangular, 
ored hall. Cool and deliberate, he felled 
most of his victims point-blank in the 


beige-col 


head or chest, sometimes reaching under 
many huddled 
themselves on the 


tables where diners had 
and flattened 
carpet 

Mere chance seemed to determine who 
At one instant, the kill 
er spared a mother and child, barking at 
her to get the youngster “out of here.” An 


elderly woman put her arm around her 


gray 


lived and who died 
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Ten Minutes in Hell 


= Inthe worst mass murder in U.S. history, a gunman turns a 
» Texas café into a killing field, leaving 23 dead 


husband, who had been wounded. As the 
killer approached her, she looked up, then 
bowed her head, and he shot her. The gun- 
man faced down another patron, Sam 
Wink, but when a woman nearby tried to 
race off, he was distracted and fired at her, 
allowing Wink to flee. “It just seemed like 
slow motion, and he shot forever,” Wink 
recalled. One woman survived by hiding in 
a freezer; she was later treated for hypo 
thermia. Food preparer Mark Mathews, 
19, escaped by hiding inside an industrial 
dishwasher, He was so frightened that he 
did not come out until the following day 
lhe killer continued for a full 10 min- 
utes, until four police officers arrived on 
the scene, returned his fire and wounded 
him four times. The gunman then stum 
bled into a rear alcove, where he pumped a 
bullet into his own head. By the time he 
slumped to the floor, the death toll stood 
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Some Groups Protect The Individual 
Better’ Than Others. 


The problem with many small business insurance plans is that they treat 
everyone in the group the same, instead of recognizing individual needs. Needs that 
constantly change throughout life. 

But at the Mutual of Omaha Companies, we've always believed that insurance 
coverage should be flexible enough to keep pace with changes in your needs. Even if 
you're part ofa group. 

That's why we've designed insurance programs for small businesses that can be 
tailored to suit the individual as well as the company. To evolve and change as your 
needs do. Yet keep an eye on costs. 

Our small business insurance draws from our full line of medical, life, disability, 
dental, and retirement plans. It not only covers those things in life that are 
predictable. But also prepares for the unexpected. 

It's an approach that seems only natural froma 


company with a history ot concern for our changing world, 





A company that believes being part ofa group doesn’t 


have to mean losing your individuality. ites malin 
Companes 


Protecting You InWays No One Ever Thought Of Before: 








at 23. It was the worst mass 
murder in U.S. history, sur- 
passing the 1984 massacre at 
a McDonald’s restaurant in 
San Ysidro, Calif., that left 21 
dead. 

lhe killer was quickly iden- 
tified as George Hennard, 35, 
an unemployed seaman with a 
reputation as an oddball. An 
intemperate recluse who ap- 
parently hated women, Hen- 
nard was thrown out of the 
merchant marine in 1989 for 
possessing a small amount of 
marijuana. He lived alone in 
his mother’s stately brick 
house in nearby Belton, where 
he delighted in screaming ob- 
scenities at passing females 
and harassing neighbors with 
threatening letters. But Hen- 
nard’s strange life-style could 
not begin to explain the enor- 
mity of his act. Said police 
chief Francis Giacomozzi: 
“There was nothing we recov- 
ered to show he was capable or 
intended to do anything like he 
did. The whos, whats, whens 
and whys—we may never be 
able to figure them out.” 

Because 14 of his 22 victims 
were female, there was specu- 
lation that he had been driven by misogyny. 
As Hennard stomped through the restau- 
rant, he shouted, “Bitch!” and “Take that, 
bitch!” several times before firing. For 
years he fought furiously with his mother, 
who now lives in Nevada; he used to draw 
caricatures of her with a serpent’s body, 
and once reportedly threatened to kill her. 
A sometime rock drummer, he liked music 
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Investigators at Luby’s can only guess at the killer’s motive 


with lyrics that expressed violence toward 
women. “He used to say that women are 
vile and disgusting creatures,” fellow musi- 
cian Alexandria Garner told the Austin 


American-Statesman. 


An Army surgeon’s son, Hennard 
moved often with his family and graduated 
from high school in Las Cruces, N. Mex., in 
1974. After a brief stint in the Navy, he 


= joined the merchant marine. 
The ending of Hennard’s sea 
duty following his 1989 mari- 
2 juana bust left him “very, very 
depressed,” his mother told 
the Houston Post, Hennard 
said to a judge at the time, “It 
means a way of life, it means 
my livelihood. It means all I’ve 
got. It’s all | know.” He under- 
went drug treatment at a 
Houston hospital that year, 
but in recent months had lived 
a secluded life in the expansive 
colonial home at Belton. The 
house, which his mother had 
kept after divorcing her hus 
band in 1983, was up for sale. 
Hennard had several run- 
ins with the local cops. Last 
May, for example, neighbor 
Judy Beach complained that he 
had shouted epithets at her and 
her son as they searched for a 
lost baseball glove near his 
home. “I'll never forget how he 
was looking at me,” she said, re- 
calling that Hennard wound a 
garden hose around his hands 
“in a threatening manner” and 
screamed, “Bitch!” No charges 
were pressed. When he fright- 
ened two young sisters with a 
letter describing women in the 
community as “treacherous female vipers,” 
their mother reported it to the police. But 
the cops did not consider him dangerous. 
Hennard was meticulous, always clean 
ing his truck or the yard, and would curse 
out garbagemen for leaving litter on his 
lawn, He was also a creature of habit, eat- 
ing the same sausage-and-biscuit breakfast 
each day at a neighborhood convenience 











No Lessons Learned 


ne group of Americans was unmoved by the carnage in 

Texas last week: the Congressmen who voted 247 to 177 
to defeat a measure that would have banned 13 different as- 
sault weapons and the high-capacity ammunition clips that 
make those guns even deadlier. 

The proposal sought to close a loophole in an existing law 
on semiautomatic weapons, those rapid-fire guns that require 
a single squeeze of the trigger for every round discharged. In 
1989, two months after a deranged man with a semiautomatic 
murdered five children at a Stockton, Calif., elementary 
school, President Bush was persuaded to place a ban on the 
importation of all such foreign-made weapons. But the edict 
was virtually meaningless, since the vast majority of “semis” 
purchased in the U.S. are manufactured at home. 

Earlier this year, gun-control advocates won a rare vic- 
tory on Capitol Hill when the House endorsed a seven-day 
waiting period during which police may check the back- 
grounds of prospective handgun purchasers. They argued 


that the ban on domestic semiautomatics and the restriction 
of magazines containing more than seven rounds was a logi- 
cal next step that could prevent haunted individuals from 
committing mass murders. During the House debate, one 
legislator did switch his vote: Chet Edwards, a Texas Demo- 
crat and gun-control opponent whose district includes Kil- 
leen, site of last week's killings. “Suddenly, the old argu- 
ments ring hollow—‘Guns don’t kill people, people do’... 
This is one step, one reasonable, commonsense effort to put 
in regulations in the real world of crazed individuals and 
criminals,” 

But the horror of 23 dead did not counterbalance the well- 
established lobbying might of the National Rifle Association. 
Opposing what some pro-gun legislators called a “feel-good 
amendment,” the N.R.A. mobilized its 2.5 million members in 
a relentless and successful campaign to defeat the measure. 
An Administration spokeswoman, employing one of the gun 
lobby’s favorite bromides, said the President opposed the law 
because it is impossible to “legislate behavior.” If that were 
really so, there would be no need for most of the laws that have 
provided the glue for civilization over the past 4,000 years. = 
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store. Owner Mary Mead 
recalls that “he always had 
such a look on his face, we 
were scared.” But just be- 
fore the massacre last 
Wednesday morning, she 
says, “he seemed real nice” 
for some reason. 
| Hennard had had no 
trouble obtaining his weap- 
ons. He purchased both 
the lightweight, plastic- 
framed Glock and the 
Ruger in Nevada, and reg- 
istered them with the Las 
Vegas police last winter. In 
Texas, where the Glock is 
valued by cops and crimi- 
nals alike for its rapid-fire 
action, the pistol can be 
bought at gun shops and 








Surveying the wreckage: chance apparently determined who lived, who died 


: burying its dead and consol- 
; ing the survivors. Towns- 


folk who had worn yellow 


5 ribbons while troops from 
= nearby Fort Hood were in 


the Middle East began 
wearing white ones last 
week. Others left flowers 
outside the cafeteria’s shat- 
tered facade. There was 
talk that the restaurant, 
like the McDonald’s in San 
Ysidro, might be perma- 
nently closed. In its grief, 
Killeen could be thankful 
for the network of psycho- 
logical counselors who 
rushed in to assist. The 
Army had brought them to 
the Fort Hood region to 
deal with the heavy casual- 


variety stores by filling out nothing more 
than a brief federal form. After attending 
a prayer service for the dead and injured, | rational posture,” she said. 
Governor Ann Richards renewed a call | 

for controls on automatic weapons. 


“Dead lying on the floor of Luby’s should 
be enough evidence we are not taking a 


As authorities probed Hennard’s 
murky past for answers, Killeen set about 


lost twice as many people in last we 


How | Bought a Gun in 40 Minutes 





By SHARON CARF SHARON CARRICO-MARTIN HOUST ON 


T oday I purchased a gun. I've never used a gun before, nev- 
er even handled one, unless you count my little brother's 
BB gun 30 years ago. 

I set out to buy a 9-mm Glock 17, the same model that 


George Hennard had used two days earlier in his massacre of 


23 people in Killeen, 175 miles north of Houston. I called 
Carter’s Country, a gun store, first. They did not carry it but 
suggested several stores, including Wal-Mart. I decided 
try the chain but struck out at the first Wal-Mart I visited. “ 
don’t stock them,” said the salesman. “This is a See 
neighborhood.” He suggested another outlet, and a custom- 
er-service representative dialed the number and handed me 
the receiver. I was told I would need about $550 for the gun 
and bullets. I stopped at the bank for money, then headed for 
the store. 

I went to the sporting-goods counter and said I would like 
to buy a 9-mm pistol. “You want that Glock?” the salesman 
asked, recognizing my voice. He took out the display gun, 
which had a locked trigger, and gave it to me. “Here you are, 
Model 17, They make a Model 19 also.” Another customer, 
who turned out to be a grocery-store manager, spoke up. 
“That’s a popular gun right now. They're real popular with 
the kids—high school kids. They buy them off the streets. 
They tell me if you pay $500 for a gun, you're paying too 
much. They can get them for $75 to $125.” 

I expressed amazement. “Yeah, they come 
up to me and say, ‘I can find you one cheap 
if you want.” ” 

I was tempted, but the salesman 
returned with the Model 19. We discussed | 
the differences between the two models. 
“Well,” I said, “I want one that’s going to 
hit every time. How does it work?” When 
the salesman learned that I had never used 


a pistol before, he recommended that I get Within easy reach: a Glock 17 pistol 
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training from a professional at a practice range. | asked about 
the parts of the gun: the clip, the bullets, where everything fit. 
The gun holds a total of 17 bullets, and a spare clip is included. 

“How much is it?” I asked. 

“Four hundred and seventy-nine.” 

‘Can I bring it back if I don’t like it?” 

While the clerk called for the department manager, the 
grocer showed me how to load, cock and fire the gun, and 
then tried to persuade me that a .38 might be better. Not 
once had I said why I wanted to buy a gun, much less this one. 
Both men had assumed [| wanted it for protection, but the 
salesman didn’t question the wisdom of buying this model. 
The manager arrived, told me I could return it and men- 
tioned that Popular Mechanics had recently tested the Glock 
with excellent results. 

The clerk brought out a yellow federal form, and | filled 
in my name, address, height, weight, race, and date and place 
of birth. I also answered eight yes-or-no questions about my 
citizenship, criminal record, illegal drug use, and whether I 
had ever been judged mentally defective or been dishonor- 
ably discharged from the armed forces. After I signed it, he 
asked to see my driver's license. I said I didn’t have it on me 
but could recite the number and had other I.D. He insisted 
on the driver’s license, so I retrieved it from the car. He com- 
pared it with the information on the form, filled in his por- 
tion of the Firearms Transaction Record and rang up the 
sale. As the manager walked me out, he 
told me that two months ago, Wal-Mart 
had changed its policy and now required 
that ammunition be sold separately. 

[locked the gun in my car and returned 
to buy the ammo. The salesman showed 
me two types: one for target practice and 
hollow-point bullets that expand on im- 
| pact. I was in a hurry, so I just bought one 
box of each. Total time spent in the store: 
40 minutes. a 
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ties that were expected during De 
Storm. As it turned out, the community 
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rampage as it did in the entire gulf war. 
—Reported by Kathryn Jones/Killeen 
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Beer by the rules at Rutgers 


COLLEGES 
To Keg or 
Not to Keg? 


It has been the centerpiece of 
countless late-night dormitory 
parties. But the enduring popu- 
larity of the venerable beer half- 
keg has led dozens of colleges to 
ban its use in an effort to curb 
campus alcohol abuse. This year 
Princeton University banished 
the container, concluding that 
underage undergraduates will 
find it more difficult to purchase 
the same amount of beer in cans 
and bottles from local liquor 
stores. But many Princeton 
alumni have opposed the ban, 
explaining in a letter that bottles 
and cans were “more likely ... 
to cause injury” than a plastic 
keg cup. 

Meanwhile, Princeton's 
neighbor to the north, Cook 
College of Rutgers University, 
has tapped into a different idea: 
encouraging the use of kegs. 
Students who want to host cam- 
pus parties must attend a semi- 
nar on responsible drinking and 
register a keg with the school 
before serving the brew. Rut- 
gers officials acknowledge that 
the policy was drawn up only af- 
ter concluding that it was virtu- 
ally impossible to keep track of 
the cans and bottles students 
had secretly stashed away. Un- 
der the new restrictions, says 
Lee Schneider, the dean in 
charge of monitoring the plan, 
“students will act responsibly 
and take responsibility for 
others.” aw 


INTELLIGENCE 


Step One 
For Gates 


They may not have had the high 
drama of the Clarence Thomas- 
Anita Hill confrontation, but 
the Senate hearings on Robert 
Gates’ nomination to head the 


CIA offered a similar menu of 


shocking allegations and wildly 
divergent recollections. Last 
week the intelligence commit- 
tee voted 11-4 to recommend 
his appointment. 

The panel had heard allega- 
tions that as deputy director of 
the agency under William Ca- 
sey, Gates ignored intelligence 
reports that did not conform to 
the political aims of the Reagan 
Administration. Also, some wit- 
nesses claimed that he may have 
misled Congress about his 
knowledge of the Lran-contra af- 
fair, a charge that Gates denied. 
Although some Senators shared 
Democrat Howard Metzen- 
baum’s skepticism about the 
nominee’s “uncanny ability to 
forget key events,” those doubts 
were not enough to sink him. 
The full Senate, seeking to avoid 
another bruising fight over a 
presidential appointment, is ex- 
pected to confirm Gates. 2 


SCANDALS 
No Apologies 
This Time 


he maxim “Once burned, 
twice shy” apparently doesn’t 
mean much to  televangelist 
Jimmy Swaggart. Disgraced in 
1988 after a liaison with a Loui- 
siana call girl, Swaggart, 56, was 
stopped by police in Indio, 
Calif., two weeks ago for a traf- 
fic violation and found to be in 
the company of Rosemary Gar- 
cia, an admitted streetwalker. 
rhat latest foray prompted 
Swaggart to resign from his Ba- 
ton Rouge-based ministry last 
Tuesday to seek “professional 
counseling and medical care.” 
But the next day the preacher 
reversed the decision, explain- 
ing to his congregation that 
God told him to return to the 
pulpit. Swaggart announced to 
supporters that “the Lord told 
me it’s flat none of your busi- 
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The lowa’s fatal fire: its origin may never be known 


MILITARY 


Without Clear 
Proof 


Ever since a gun turret explod- 
ed aboard the battleship /owa 
in 1989, killing 47 sailors, the 


Navy has sought the cause of 


the blast. The two-year probe, 
however, has been inconclusive. 
Last week Admiral Frank 
Kelso, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, admitted that “despite all 
efforts, no certain answer re- 
garding the cause of this terri- 
ble tragedy can be found.” The 
Navy also apologized to the 
family of Clayton Hartwig, one 
of the sailors who perished. An 





ness” and that he didn’t have to 
apologize for his conduct. 
Swaggart’s organization has 
been in decline since rival 
preacher Marvin Gorman cir- 
culated photos of Swaggart vis- 
iting a prostitute in a New Or- 
leans motel three years ago. 
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initial criminal investigation 
had suggested, without strong 
corroborating evidence, that 
Hartwig had committed suicide 
by setting off the explosives be 
cause he had been upset over a 
failed homosexual relationship. 

It will probably never be 
known why bags of ammunition 
designed for the ship’s 16-in. 
guns ignited during loading, 
creating the inferno in which 
the men died. And despite Kel- 
so’s expression of regret that 
Hartwig was blamed for the in- 
cident “without clear and con- 
vincing proof,” his family is not 
dropping a $40 million lawsuit 
against the Navy for soiling the 
dead man’s name. s 


lhe scandal forced Swaggart to 
resign from the Assemblies of 
God, the nation’s largest Pente- 
costal denomination, and near- 
ly 200 television stations 
dropped his weekly program. 
The ministry took another hit 
last month when a jury in New 
Orleans found that Swaggart 
and others had defamed Gor- 
man with allegations of adulter- 
ous behavior and ordered the 
group to pay $10 million in 
damages. s 


Garcia says he wanted sex, but 
Swaggart won't cry again 
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In Under Fire, an autobiography written in great 


secrecy, North says the emphasis on the 


“diversion” of funds to Nicaragua’s contras was 


itself a diversion-to protect the President. In fact, 


believes the former Marine lieutenant colonel: 


“Reagan Anew 
Everything” 


By Oliver L. North 


n Nov. 25, 1986, at five minutes past 
noon, President Ronald Reagan and 
Attorney General Edwin Meese 
marched into the crowded White 
House briefing room to face the press 
and the TV cameras. As | watched 
from my office in the Old Executive 
Office Building, the President explained that he hadn't 
been told the whole story of our secret arms sales to [ran 
and that he had asked the Attorney General to look into 
the matter. He then announced that Admiral John Poin- 
dexter, his National Security Adviser, had resigned, and 
that Lieut. Colonel Oliver North had been “relieved of 
his duties on the National Security Council staff.” 

What? 

Before I could catch my breath, the President turned 
over the microphones to the Attorney General and left 
Then Ed Meese dropped the bomb: some of the profits 
from the arms sales to Iran had been diverted to the Nic 
araguan resistance, the contras. The White House press 
corps actually fell silent for a second or two. Then the 
barrage began. Did the President know about this’ 

Meese: The President knew nothing about it until I 
reported it to him 

What? 

Well, then, who did know 

Meese: The only person in the U.S. government that 
knew precisely about this, the only person, was Licut. 
Colonel North. 
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What?! 

Meese: Admiral Poindexter knew that something of 
this nature was occurring, but he did not look into it fur- 
ther. CIA Director Casey, Secretary of State Shultz, Sec 
retary of Defense Weinberger, myself, the other mem 
bers of the Nsc—none of us knew 

What?! 

“What Colonel North did—is that a crime? Will he 
be prosecuted?” 

Meese: We are presently looking into the legal as- 
pects of it as to whether there’s any criminality involved 

Criminality 

For three weeks, ever since our Iran initiative had 
been exposed by a Beirut magazine, the Administra- 
tion’s strategy had been unspoken but unmistakable: this 
must not become another Watergate. And so in Novem- 
ber 1986, somebody—probably Donald Regan, the 
White House chief of staff, or Nancy Reagan—decided 
that there could not be even the hint of a cover-up. Be 
fore the news media could cause any damage, the White 


” 


House itself would disclose the story 

The Administration chose to focus almost exclusive- 
ly on the “diversion,” and there was certainly a lot to be 
gained by presenting it that way. This particular detail 
was so dramatic, so sexy, that it might actually—well, di- 
vert attention from other, even more important aspects 
of the story, such as what else the President and his top 
advisers had known about and approved. 

And if it could be insinuated that this was the exclu- 
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Nov. 25, 1986: Reagan and Meese disclose the Iran-contra “diversion” and North’s dismissal 


sive responsibility of one mid-level staff assistant at the 
National Security Council (and perhaps his immediate 
superior, the National Security Adviser), and that this 
staffer had acted on his own (however unlikely that 
might be), and that, now that you mention it, his activi- 
ties might even be criminal—if the public and the press 
focused on that, then maybe you didn’t have another 
Watergate on your hands after all. Especially if you in 
sisted that the President knew nothing about it 

I had expected to leave, and maybe even be fired 
but not quite so publicly. Still, ’'d had plenty of warning 
that my days at the Nsc were numbered. I was, after all, 
deeply involved in two major, secret and politically ex 
plosive projects, the Iran initiative and the contras, and 
both had begun to unravel a few weeks earlier. 

Shortly after the Sandinistas shot down a contra re- 
supply plane with American Eugene Hasenfus on board, 
William Casey, the director of the CIA, had said of the 
operation, “Shut it down and clean it up.” Somebody's 
head would have to roll, and offering me up as a political 
scapegoat was part of the plan—although Casey be 
lieved there would be others. “If it comes out,” he had 
told me, “it will go above you, buddy.” And after it did 
come out, he said, “It’s not going to stop with you.” 

But never in my darkest nightmares did I imagine 
that anything I had done in the service of the President, 
my Commander in Chief, could lead to criminal charges. 

As soon as the press conference was over, every 
body’s favorite Watergate question began to reverber- 
ate: What did the President know, and when did he know 
it? According to the polls, a majority of the American 
people believed that President Reagan did know 


I thought so too 

And now, five years later, | am even more convinced 
President Reagan knew everything 

Ronald Reagan knew of and approved a great deal of 
what went on with both the Iranian initiative and private 
efforts on behalf of the contras, and he received regular, 
detailed briefings on both. He met on several occasions 
with private donors to the resistance and, it appears, per 
sonally asked a foreign leader—King Fahd of Saudi Ara 
bia—to double his contribution, I have no doubt that he 
was told about the use of residuals for the contras, and 
that he approved it. Enthusiastically. 

here is an additional possibility: people around the 
President, and perhaps even President Reagan himself, 
were involved in an effort to protect the highest office in 
the land—and the man who occupied it 

In his memoirs, Ronald Reagan wrote, “We sent 
word to the lawyers representing Oliver North and John 
Poindexter, who knew what had happened, that I wanted 
them to tell the entire truth and do nothing to protect 
me.” I was surprised to read that, and I asked my lawyers 
if they ever received such a message. They hadn't. In 
fact, nobody from the Administration ever asked me to 
tell the truth. The only message I heard was “exonerate 
the President.” 
> On Dec. 11, H. Ross Perot, the Texas entrepreneur, 
met with Brendan Sullivan, my lawyer. “Look,” he said, 
“why doesn’t Ollie just end this thing and explain to the 
FBI that the President didn’t know? If he goes to jail, ll 
take care of his family, And I'll be happy to give him a 
job when he gets out.” 
> On Dec. 17, a military aide to Vice President Bush vis- 
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The Administration’s strategy [was] unmistakable 
his must not become another Watergate. 


ited me and Brendan Sullivan, He suggested that I 
waive my Fifth Amendment rights and absolve the 
President of responsibility. Naturally, we wondered: 
Had this officer come on his own? Had he been sent? I 
still don’t know. 

> At the end of January, Paul Laxalt, one of Ronald 
Reagan’s oldest and closest political friends, offered a 
legal memorandum to my defense team arguing that I 
would not waive my Fifth Amendment rights if I chose 
to state publicly that the President did not know about 
the diversion. My lawyers rejected this proposal out of 
hand. 

It’s also possible that these approaches were part of 
a pattern that began even earlier, with President Rea- 
gan himself. A few hours after the Nov. 25 press confer- 
ence, a White House operator tracked me down in a 
Virginia hotel. When President Reagan came on the 
line, | expressed my regret for what had taken place, 
and that the Iran initiative had blown up in our faces. 

“Ollie,” said the President, “you have to under- 
stand, I just didn’t know,” 

Looking back, I wonder why he put it quite that way, 
and whether he was implying more than I realized at 
the time. He could have said, “Ollie, why didn’t you tell 
me about the diversion?” Or “Ollie, believe me, I didn’t 
know what was going on.” Instead, it was, “You have to 
understand, I just didn’t know.” | now wonder whether 
he was alone when he made that call. Was Don Regan 
standing beside him? Or Nancy? Maybe what the Presi- 
dent was really trying to tell me was: Look, Ollie, you 
and I know better, but the line we're putting out is that I 
didn’t know, so please go along with it. 

It's possible, of course, that President Reagan 
meant exactly what he said. On the other hand, he was 
almost always scripted, and I don’t have to stretch hard 
to imagine Donald Regan giving careful thought to the 
language the boss should use. 

Many friends and supporters say, “You knocked 
yourself out carrying out his policies and even risked 
your life by going to Tehran. Don’t you feel betrayed?” 

Sometimes I do. In terms of the difference he made 
in the world, I'm very glad he was President for eight 
years, Yet he could have ended years of suffering for 
me and my family—by granting a pardon or by shutting 
down the office of the special prosecutor. Is that betray- 
al? Well, it sure as hell wasn’t supportive. 





Putting a Lid on the Kettle 


A predecessor to both the Iran initiative and the contra re- 
supply scheme was a William Casey-inspired covert pro- 
gram, Operation Tipped Kettle. In 1983-84, hundreds of 
tons of Soviet-bloc weapons captured from the Palestine 
Liberation Organization by the Israelis were transferred by 
the ctA to the contras. But the disclosure that the C1A had 
mined Nicaraguan harbors infuriated Congress and put the 
lid on Tipped Kettle—and other aid. 


The mining led to a spate of hearings. When Tony 
Motley, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, was called before the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee, the Congressmen jumped all over him. “This is 
terrible,” one said. “We're involved in illegal, covert ac- 
tions, and we're killing sailors from other countries.” 

“Just a minute,” Tony replied. “Let me put this thing 
in context, Fewer people were killed by these mines than 
died at Chappaquiddick.” 

Maybe that’s why Tony didn’t last too long in the job. 
As good as he was, you can’t talk like that and stay very 
long at the State Department. 

For many in Congress, mining the harbors was the 
last straw. Instead of providing additional money for the 
resistance, the House gave us a new Boland amendment, 
the most restrictive of the five passed between 1982 and 
1986, cutting off all aid to the contras, When that hap- 
pened, a lot of people expected the resistance to wither 
on the vine and disappear. But President Reagan had no 
intention of abandoning the contras. 

In the fall of 1983, Robert McFarlane, the National 
Security Adviser, asked me for a list of countries that 
might be approached. In late March 1984, Bill Casey 
sent Bud a memo telling him that he, Casey, was “in full 
agreement” that McFarlane should “explore funding al- 
ternatives with the Israelis and perhaps others.” After he 
received the Casey memo, Bud made a rare visit to my 
office. He said, “I want you to have the resistance open 
up an offshore bank account so that a foreign contribu- 
tor can make deposits directly into it.” 

Naturally, | wondered who that foreign contributor 
might be, but | knew better than to ask. McFarlane knew 
I would be asking Casey how to set this up, and I as- 
sumed he didn’t want to put the CIA director in an awk- 


How Iran-Contra Unfolded 


Dec. 1, 1981 President Reagan signs 
“finding” authorizing CIA assistance for 
contras in Nicaragua 


May 21, 1983 State Department launches 
Operation Staunch to discourage sale of 
arms to Iran by other nations. 


April 6, 1984 Wall Street Journal exposes 
CIA mining of Nicaraguan harbors as Reagan 
lobbies for $24 million in contra aid. 


Oct. 12, 1984 Third and most restrictive of 
Boland amendments forbids all U.S. 


intelligence agencies to support the contras. 


March 16, 1985 Associated Press bureau 


chief Terry Anderson is kidnapped in Beirut. 


July 18, 1985 Reagan approves Iran 
initiative in meeting with Robert McFarlane 
at Bethesda Naval Hospital 


Sept. 14, 1985 Shipment of 408 row 
antitank missiles goes from Israel to Iran 
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(96 were shipped on Aug. 20). Next day, 
hostage Benjamin Weir is released. 


Nov. 24, 1985 U.S. HAWK missiles bound 
for Iran arrive in Israel. 


Jan. 22, 1986 Iranian arms merchant 
Manucher Ghorbanifar proposes “diversion” 
of profits from Iran arms sales to contras. 


April 4, 1986 North, in message to 
Poindexter, proposes diverting $12 million 
in lran arms profits to contras. 








UNDER FIRE 





North was there as contra leader Calero presented Reagan with an I'M ACONTRATOO pin 


ward position. Casey was continually being called up to 
Capitol Hill to answer questions, and life was a lot easier 
if he didn’t know those kinds of answers. 

I walked down the hall to Casey’s office in the OEOR. 
“I’ve been told to have the resistance set up an offshore 
account,” I said, “and I could use some help.” 

Casey leaned back on his chair. He was chewing on a 
yellow wooden pencil. “Is it the Saudis?” he asked 

“T don’t know.” 

“Come on, don’t bullshit me. It’s the Saudis, right?” 

“Honestly, I don’t know.” 

Casey smiled. “Well, it must be. How much are we 
talking about?” 

“1 don’t know that either.” 

He peered at me skeptically over his glasses. Then he 
picked up the secure phone and asked for a number 
When somebody picked up at the other end, Casey 
asked, “If a third party wanted to help our friends down 





When Casey hung up, he said, “Calero’s your man.” 
Adolfo Calero was a prominent figure in the resistance 
“He should set up an offshore account if he doesn’t have 
one already. The money shouldn’t come all at once. 
Have it arrive in regular payments, every month.” 

Then Casey held school. “Here’s what to do,” he be 
gan. I took out a notebook, “Put that away,” he said. “If 
you have to write everything down, you don’t belong in 
this business. The money should go directly from a for 
cign account into Calero’s offshore account. It shouldn't 
come into this country at all. Do it with a wire transfer.” 

“What, exactly, is a wire transfer?” 

Casey sighed. He had spent most of his life in the fi- 
nancial world and had even served as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Asking Bill Casey 
about a wire transfer was a little like asking Einstein, 
“Excuse me, professor, but what is a square root?” 

“Why does it have to be an offshore account?” | 


south, who can we trust to handle the money?” asked. 
May 25, 1986 McFarla h and others Nov. 3, 1986 Story from Beirut magazine A/ uly 7-14, 1987 North testifies under 
arrive in Tehran to Shiraa describing McFarlane’s trip to mmunity before Iran-contra committee 
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The All-New Grand Arr, 
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You saw it here first. We slammed the brakes on 
our usual high-performance prose to bring you a 
public service announcement: 
Every 1992 Pontiac Grand Am“ has 
as standard equipment 
Known to its creators as ABS VI, it’s the 
simplest yet one of the most advanced anti-lock 
braking systems available in a production vehicle. 
By using a patented brake control algorithm and an 
isolated modulation circuit, ABS VI minimizes the 


pulsating pedal feedback of less advanced systems. 


On the road, it’s the same story. In emergency 
situations ABS VI modulates brake pressure to help 
you stop as straight and steer as precisely as the 
laws of physics and the unpredictable impulses of 
nature will allow, Impressive as they are, 
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anti-lock brakes are only one dimension of the all- 
new Grand Am’s character. There's also a new 

for added stability. Optional variable-effort assist for 
the standard power rack-and-pinion steering for even 
greater road feel. And the power and performance 

of three available engines, including a new standard 
2.3L Quad OHC Earnie 

Quad 4." or a newly available 160 hp 3.3L V6. 

The last point? After all, this /s a Pontiac, and 
we couldn't resist. Because now you can step on 
the pedal on the left with just as much confidence 
as the one on the right.. 

The all-new 1992 Pontiac Grand Am, with 
standard anti-lock brakes. 


The excitement stops only when you say it does. 
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“Two reasons,” he replied. 
First, all Nicaraguan bank ac- 
counts in the U.S. had been fro- 
zen. Second, the Treasury De- 
partment monitors large transfers 
of funds in and out of American 
banks. Someone was bound to no- 
tice these transactions and start 
asking questions. 


“You're Talking 
Too Much” 


In February 1985, King Fahd of 
Saudi Arabia arrived in Washing- 
ton on a state visit. During his 
meetings with the President, he 
agreed to provide additional 
funds to the resistance. When the 
money began to arrive, Calero 
used it to buy weapons and sup- 
plies. He often called me for ad- 
vice, and soon we conferred 


about everything, from where the Casey told North, “Shut it down 


contras could buy surface-to-air and cleanit up” 
missiles to the need for more ob- 
stetricians in the base camps. 

One afternoon, Casey called me from his office at the 
Intelligence Community Staff Building on F Street. 
“Can you come over and see me right now?” 

I threw on my coat, ran over to F Street, and took the 
creaky old elevator to Casey's office. He said, “You're 
talking too much.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“On the phone. How often are you talking to your 
pal in Honduras? Three, four times a week?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Allin the clear, right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s got to stop.” Casey 
said these calls made it too easy 
for the Soviets to listen in on my 
talks with Calero. He handed me 














Later, when more people 
were involved in our contacts 
with the resistance, Casey called 
me in again. “What are you doing 
about security?” he asked. “Your 
COMSEC [communications secu- 
rity] stinks.” Casey was con- 
cerned about the Soviets’ ability 
to monitor calls from their listen- 
ing post in Lourdes, Cuba. What 
had begun as a simple link be- 
tween Adolfo and me soon in- 
volved more than a dozen people 
on at least two continents. 
Adolfo and I were still using the 
original code books, but that 
didn’t protect the others. Casey 
recommended a new, American- 
made encryption device manu- 
factured by TRW, the KL-43. 

The code books and commu- 
nications equipment may have 
helped keep the Soviets and the 
Cubans from knowing the details 
of what I was doing to support the 
resistance, but the secret kept 
spreading. There must have been 
well over 100 people in our gov- 
ernment (including State, Defense, cla, the White House 
and Congress) who knew at least some of what was being 
done. As the C1A phased out and I became the focal point 
for the resistance, we tried to tighten that circle. But for a 
covert operation, there sure were a lot of people who 
knew about it—at least until the great plague of amnesia 
that hit Washington in the fall of 1986. 

As the summer of 1984 came to an end, I felt as if I 
were straddling a canyon. On one side was the resis- 
tance, always expanding, always needing more. On the 
other was the CIA, which was steadily withdrawing its 
support. The canyon was growing wider by the day. Un- 
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a small black book with a series of 
little pockets inside. “Have you 
ever used one of these?” 

“No. How does it work?” 

He shook his head, as if to 
say, Do I have to explain every- 
thing? “It’s a code book,” he said. 
“You get one, he gets one. You 
change the code numbers on a set 
pattern. Now you can talk with- 
out giving away the store.” 

All you had to do was enter 
the relevant words—Honduras, 
Nicaragua, guns, ammo, medi- 
cine, planes—then line them up 
with the code numbers in the 
book, which could be changed ev- 
ery day. It was low-tech but effec- 
tive. Somebody listening in 
would have virtually no idea what 
you were talking about. 








In November 1986, when the world learned of our visit to Tehran, it was widely 
reported that we brought a Bible signed by President Reagan and a cake in the 
shape of a key—to symbolize our desire to open a new relationship with Iran. The 
report about the Bible was wrong. But we did bring a cake. It was not, however, in 
the shape of a key. Moreover, it had no real connection with our mission. 

Manucher Ghorbanifar, our channel to the Iranians, had asked that we bring a 
cake as a gift for his aging and widowed mother, who lived in Tehran. Because that 
was one of Gorba’s easier requests, Amiram Nir and | bought a large, rectangular 
chocolate layer cake at a kosher bakery in Tel Aviv. Aboard the plane, | carefully 
laid the cake box on the sink in the galley. During the flight, when I opened the cab- 
inet above the sink to look for coffee cups, | noticed the matched sets of pistols 
we had brought as gifts on the same shelf as the dishes. Each set of pistols was 
packed in an elegant case with a handsome brass key. 

As! reached for the cups, one of the keys fell onto the uncovered cake, making 
a sizable indentation. When | saw how deeply the key had fallen, I leftit there, hop- 
ing it would look like an intentional decoration. “Well,” | said to a colleague, “we 
can always tell Mrs. Ghorbanifar that this is the key to our hearts.” 

Ghorbanifar’s gift never reached his mother. When Nir and | wandered down 
the hall of the Tehran Hilton, several of the revolutionary guards were playing with 
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less I had help, and soon, I was 
going to fall in. But Casey could 
see what was happening, and he 
asked me to come out to CIA 
headquarters at Langley on a 
Saturday morning to discuss the 
state of the resistance. I de- 
scribed the problems that were 
developing in the wake of the 
c1a’s withdrawal. “Money alone 
isn’t enough,” I said, 

He nodded. “I know. And it'll 
only get worse in October, when 
all our people will be gone. You 
need somebody who can help you 
out.” He leaned back and looked 
up, as though the answer was 
written on the ceiling. Whenever 
he did this, it was all | could do to 
restrain myself from looking up 
there with him. 

“Do you know Dick Secord?” 
he asked. 

“The Air Force general? I 
know who he is. I talked to him a 
couple of times.” 

“That's the guy,” said Casey. 
“He’s got the right experience for this sort of thing. He 
knows the right people, he gets things done, and he keeps 
his mouth shut. Why don’t you call him?” 


The Diversion Begins 


North and Secord, a retired Air Force general with long ex- 
perience in clandestine operations, created Project Democ- 
racy, supplying the contras with Soviet-bloc and other 
weaponry, medical supplies and spare parts aboard a fleet 
of aircraft financed by private benefactors like Joe Coors 
and governments including Saudi Arabia and Taiwan. 
Eventually, Secord’s business partner Albert Hakim, an ex- 
patriate Iranian, was able to help North in Iran, which 
soon became his other major account at the NSC. 

North picked up the Iran account on Nov. 17, 1985, 
when Bud McFarlane asked him to help Israeli Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin get a shipment of American-made 
Israeli HAWK missiles into Iran. The effort to enlist lran’s 
help in freeing the Western hostages held in Lebanon in 
exchange for arms shipments was soon in full swing. In 
May 1986, North flew to Tehran with McFarlane, Israeli 
antiterrorist adviser Amiram Nir, the Nsc’s Howard 


Not Another Mullah! 





At several points during his 1986 visit to Washington, the Iranian emissary we 
called the Nephew asked for a brief intermission so he could pray. He hadn't 
brought his prayer rug, so one of my colleagues offered his multicolored gym tow- 
el. All this praying led me to make several references to Abraham, the biblical fa- 
ther of Judaism, Christianity and Islam. | also stressed that President Reagan was 
aman of God. But | apparently pushed the religious comments a little too far. 
Finally, the Nephew’s keeper took Richard Secord aside to complain. “Gener- 
al,” he said, “what's with this guy? We just left a country full of mullahs. And what 


do I find here but another lousy mullah!” 





When McFarlane said, “Fix it,”” North 
“jumped in with both feet” 








Teicher and the cta’s George 
Cave. But it quickly became clear 
that the man who arranged the 
trip, a Paris-based expatriate Ira- 
nian arms merchant named Man- 
ucher Ghorbanifar, had been 
overpromising both sides. After 
several days of fruitless meetings, 
McFarlane aborted the mission. 
Despite his disappointment, 
North was relieved to get out of 
Tran without having to use the six 
lethal white, triangular pills Casey 
had given him. 

While keeping the Ghorbani- 
far channel open—it was 
“Gorba,”’ as North called him, 
who hatched the notion of divert- 
ing profits from Iranian arms sales 
to the contras—those involved in 
the initiative sought other means 
of dealing with the Iranians. Ha- 
kim helped put them in touch with 
one of Iranian Speaker Hashemi 
Rafsanjani’s nephews, a man not 
in government but well connected 
to it. North found “the Nephew” 
realistic about what could be accomplished both in the 
release of hostages and in developing a dialogue with Ira- 
nian moderates. 


iy 
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I believe it made sense to open a dialogue with Iran 
and search for pragmatists or moderates in its govern- 
ment. At the time, it seemed that selling a small amount 
of arms to Iran was worth the risk to make it all work. 
But a quid pro quo arrangement of arms for hostages? 
This placed all of us in a moral quandary. Human life is 
sacrosanct, but making what people would inevitably see 
as concessions to terrorists was a terrible idea—especial- 
ly since it violated our prohibition on arms sales to Iran. 
The decision to proceed was made well above my level, 
but I became a willing participant. 

For me, the most difficult aspect of the endeavor was 
accepting that we had established a price for a human 
life: 500 row missiles. To this day, I find this part of our 
Iran initiative the most troubling. 

There were other problems. Premature disclosure of 
our dealings with Iran might not only harm the hostages 
but would also damage American prestige abroad and 
the President’s effectiveness at home. And dealing with 
the kidnappers, even through intermediaries, might 
merely encourage them to take 
more hostages. 

Despite the negatives, for me 
the moral issue was still a very 
tough call. It’s easy to condemn 
trading arms for hostages, but the 
State Department had achieved 
no success using diplomatic 
channels. “Fix it,” McFarlane 
had said, and that’s all I needed 
to hear. It was the kind of chal- 
lenge I thrived on. 

I could have quit. 

Instead, I jumped in with 
both feet. 
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not the television. 





One of the terrific things able to do it while actually im- The biggest breakthrough 
about big screen television is proving overall picture quality. came with the construction of 


the feeling that the action is so 
close, you can practically reach 
out and touch it. 

One of the not-so-terrific 
things about big screen televi- 
sion is the feeling that the action 
is so close you can practically 
reach out and touch it. 

Lets face it, no matter how 
much room there is in your life 
for big screen T V sometimes 
there just isnt enough room in 
your room. 

Itsa problem our Mitsubishi 
engineers took very much to 
heart. And a challenge they just 
couldnt resist: to design 45" 
and 50” big screen TVS shallow 
enough to fit into those spaces 
that could never have accom- 
modated them before. 

Would they be able to do 
the seemingly impossible? 

They would. And they did. 

They put their most ad- 
vanced technology to date, plus 
a few brand new ideas, into 
45”and 50” big screen cabinets 
that area mere 2074"and 2276" 
deep respectively. Thats 30% 
less than conventional models, 
making these the slimmest 45” 
and 50" projection televisions 
sold in America. 

And our engineers were 





anew lenssystem that has more 


lens elements than most com- 
petitive systems, yet is short 


enough to fitinto a considerably 


smaller space. 

In combination with new 
screen materials, the improved 
light path of this innovative 
lens system delivers as much as 


800 lines of horizontal resolu- 
tion with 390 footLamberts 
peak brightness. 

Which, in the language of 
people who are much more im- 
pressed by great television than 
they are by great numbers and 
big words, means an amazing- 
ly sharp, clear, bright picture. 





Another important benefit 
of our new lens system is that it 
eliminates a problem associated 
with any light beam projected 
onto a screen—a center hot spot 
—by distributing the light even- 
ly across the entire screen, right 
out to the corners and edges. 


And if we had stopped there, 


SM 


32% 


ay, 





Our very slim 50” big screen compared to our 


26” console and standard 50” 
we would have had a big screen 
television any manufacturer 
could be proud of. But,of course, 
were not just any manufacturer. 

So these 45” and 50" big 
screens also feature two special 
circuits. One of which stabilizes 
the screen image by improving 
transitions from light to dark 
picture elements while the other 
prevents the blurred “blooming” 
effect thatcan occur undervery 
bright picture conditions. 

Finally, our digital comb fil- 
ter separates the black & white 
and color elements more com- 
pletely than previous filters for 
even better color reproduction. 

The result? 

An incredibly true-to-life 
big screen picture that feels like 
its right on top of you. 

In a cabinet that isnt. 
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TECHNICALLY, ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE 
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WHEREVER YOU DO BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD, 
WE’RE PART OF THE LOCAL FABRIC. AitheAlG Companies, our business 
takes us-from the canyons of Wall Street to the marketplaces of East Asia to the bazaars of the Middle East. But 


there’s more to being global providers of insurance than just being a long way from home. AIG traces its roots 
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to Shanghai in 1919, and today our network stretches across 130 countries and jurisdictions. We hire local 





managers who understand the business practices and needs of their own markets. If you're a multinational 
company doing business in today’s fast-changing world, you need our unique global reach and global experience. 
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73 WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 
. American International Group, Inc., Dept. A, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 
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Plain Paper Fax. 
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For two years running, one company 
has sold more plain paper faxes than 
any other. That company is Canon, the 
undisputed leader in plain paper facsimile. 

Canon has a complete line of 
advanced facsimiles to choose from. Our 
FAX-L3300 is a super-fast desktop digi- 
tal fax that can transmit a page in only 
three seconds. Our full-featured Laser 
Class™ 700 Series features our exclusive 
UHQ” and Hyper-Smoothing technolo- 
gies which allow you to send and 
receive better looking faxes than ever 
before! And our economical FAX-A501 
makes the advantages of plain paper 
more affordable for everyone. 


We also make choosing 
a plain paper fax easy. If you 
call 1-800-OK-CANON, we'll 
mail you a Decision Maker's 
Kit designed to help you 
find the perfect Canon fax 
for your needs, 

Or, if you want product informa- 
tion faster, we'll fax it to you 

We will also direct you to your 
nearest Canon dealer, who is uniquely 
qualified to help you during their 
special fall promotion. 

When you're dealing with #1, the 
decision is always easy. And in plain 
paper fax, it’s Canon. 


FAX-L780 


FAX-L3300 FAX-L760 FAX-A501 


FAX-L770 
Enjoy easy extended payments with the Canon Credit Card. Ask for details at participating Canon dealers and retailers. Available only in U.S 























While North was meeting with the 
Nephew in early October 1986 in 
Frankfurt, Germany, where they 
were working toward what would 
become the release of hostage Da- 
vid Jacobsen, North learned via 
ENN that the Sandinistas had shot 
down Hasenfus’ C-123 over Nica- 
ragua. ‘My heart stopped,” writes 
North. “I didn't recognize the 
name, but I certainly knew what 
this meant.” 

North hurried back from 
Frankfurt and was summoned to 
CIA headquarters at Langley, where 
Casey ordered him to shut down 
Project Democracy. He began 
shredding everything he could find 
that pertained to the private contra- 
aid effort but returned to Europe to 
continue talks with the Nephew. 
Soon, however, pamphilets describ- 
ing the McFarlane mission were be- 
ing circulated in mosques in Qum 
and Tehran—the work of rival fac- 


the U.S., according to the Nephew. 
The story soon made its way into the Beirut magazine Al 
Shiraa and from there into the American press. 


Shortly after the Al Shiraa revelations, Admiral Poin- 
dexter asked for a chronology of the Iran initiative. Be- 
cause my own involvement in the Iran initiative had not 
begun until I heard from Rabin in November 1985, I re- 
lied on others for earlier details. The chronology started 
out as two pages but soon expanded to 20. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 18, at about 8 p.m., Bud McFar- 
lane came to my office to “lend a hand” in reworking a 
draft of the President’s remarks for the press conference 
scheduled for the following night. He proposed several 
changes to Admiral Poindexter, including a denial that 
the U.S. had approved any shipments to Iran before Jan- 
uary 1986. When he had finished working on the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, Bud made the 
same changes on the chronology. 

By now, President Reagan, 
Admiral Poindexter and Don 
Regan had met with various con- 
gressional delegations to discuss 
the Iran initiative, and all had 
studiously avoided any mention 
of our involvement in the 1985 
shipments. On Nov. 12, when 
President Reagan and his senior 
foreign policy advisers met with 
the congressional leadership at 
the White House, the President 
pointedly omitted any reference 
to his O.K. for Israeli Tow ship- 
ments in the summer of 1985 or 
to his December 1985 finding ret- 
roactively authorizing the [rani- 
an initiative. 

From then on, the President 
and his senior advisers were com- 
mitted to this version of events. 


ment behind. 





It was Ghorbanifar, says North, who 
tions opposed to reconciliation wih — first raised the idea of the “diversion” 
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In his speech to the nation on 
Nov. 13, the President made no 
mention of U.S. government ap- 
proval for, or involvement in, 
these early shipments. 

By the time McFarlane fin- 
ished his rendition of the 1985 
events, his account coincided 
with the President's. In describ- 
ing the HAWK shipment from Is- 
rael to Iran, Bud totally altered 
the facts about the delivery and 
our role in it, making it appear 
that we didn’t even know about it 
at the time. 

To this day I don’t know 
McFarlane’s reasons for these 
changes. I have mine, and at the 
time, that was enough; we knew 
from our intelligence and from 
meetings with the Iranians that 
the HAWK shipment of Novem- 
ber 1985 had infuriated the Irani- 
ans. They had been led to expect 
a long-range system that could 
shoot down high-altitude Soviet 
and Iraqi aircraft. But HAWK is a 
low-altitude, relatively close-in system. 

When the Iranians had confronted us with these 
problems, we had assured them that we'd had nothing to 
do with that particular shipment. With the agreement of 
the Israelis, we presented ourselves as the good guys. 
“Deal with us from now on,” we said. “You can return 
those HAWKS, and we'll help you get what you need.” 

In November 1986, I still didn’t want us to reveal our 
connection with that 1985 shipment. If the U.S. was per- 
ceived as having played any role in that transaction, the 
Beirut kidnappers might take out their anger on the hos- 
tages. We also feared that additional hostages might be 
seized. We were also concerned that any revelation of 
our role in the 1985 shipment could harm the Nephew. 
He might end up being targeted as the fall guy in Tehran, 
especially if it was revealed that shipments to his country 
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> Ultimate Cover- 





Project Democracy became the operator of a seven-plane air force, consisting 
of three Maules, two C-123s and two C-7s. Later, during the many investiga- 
tions, one of the few questions that nobody ever bothered to ask was what hap- 
pened to those planes. It wasn’t until much later that I learned the answer. 
After the Hasenfus incident, in which one of the C-123s was shot down 
over Nicaragua, CIA Director William Casey told us to shut down the contra 
supply operation, and all the pilots, maintenance men and mechanics who had 
been hired went home on commercial flights, leaving the planes and equip- 


Later, in an effort to tidy up the loose ends from Project Democracy, the cia 
undertook an extraordinary operation. First, they had the little air force flown to 
a remote airfield. Then an enormous crater was dug with bulldozers. The planes 
were pushed into the pit, covered with explosives and blown up. The remaining 
wreckage was saturated with fuel and cremated. The fire burned for days. When 
the smoke finally cleared, the charred remains were buried. It was probably the 
only time an entire air force had ever been given a funeral. One might call it the 
ultimate cover-up. 
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if you see them from. 


ct to time at Suzuki. 
On management. This, after 


all, is a company created by engi- 
neers. And engineers, as a rule, are 
hands-on people. If it can be improved 
upon, made more reliable, more efficient, 
more durable, an engineer will try to make it 
so. It’s this Belentless drive that has, among other 
~~» things, made Suzuki cars and 
<——s wae aii ae so easy to drive 
_ “~~. relentlessly. Our sport/ 
2 * _ utility vehicles, for 
= example, have proven 
themselves from the 
isolated backways of 
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Saskatchewan to the broad avenues of Manhattan. Nor is our 
off- oad activity confined strictly to roads. Suzuki also builds 
outboard motors, many of which have been known 
to far outlast the boats they were built for. We 
build generators. Pumps. 
Even lawnmower engines. 
And in so doing, the 
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Chaeasuateniartme. 12,500 employees, nearly 50 assembly plants, and 
operations in more than 150 countries the world over. It’s 
because, at Suzuki, we aren’t afraid to get our hands a little dirty. 
Especially if that helps us do a better job of making things people 
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had gone through Israel. By then, I fully expected to lose 
my job. But in Iran, after all, the word “firing” is often 
followed by the word “squad.” 


The Secret Within a Secret 


There was still another reason for not disclosing our role 
in the 1985 shipment from Israel. The original presiden- 
tial finding that Reagan had signed in December 1985, 
authorizing the covert shipment of arms to Iran, had 
been worded in such a way as to make the Iran initiative 
sound like nothing more than arms for hostages: 
“Scope: Hostage Rescue—Middle East. Description: 
lhe provision of assistance by the Central Intelligence 





Agency to private parties in their attempt to obtain the re- 
lease of Americans held hostage in the Middle East... As 
part of these efforts certain foreign matériel and munitions 
may be provided to the government of Iran, which is taking 
steps to facilitate the release of the American hostages.” 

Any disclosure of this finding would have been enor- 
mously embarrassing for the Administration, especially 
since the President continued to insist that the Iran ini- 
tiative was not about arms for hostages. 

On the afternoon of Nov. 21, John Poindexter and I 
sat in his office and discussed the problem. In January 
1986, the President had signed a second finding, which 
made clear that the Iran initiative was much broader 
than simply arms for hostages. This second finding 
spelled out the President’s goals: to create an opening to 


Bicker, Bicker 


Like everyone else in the national-security community, ! 
couldn't help being aware of the continual squabbling be- 
tween Secretary of State George Shultz and Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger. Part of their rivalry was insti- 
tutional: the Defense Department tends to be more suspi- 
cious of the Soviet Union; State, by its very nature, is more 
inclined toward compromise and reconciliation. But this 
conflict was personal, and the hostility inevitably spilled 
down into the bureaucracies. 

Whenever Shultz spoke during meetings of the National 
Security Planning Group in the White House Situation 
Room, Weinberger would slouch down and close his eyes. 
When Shultz was finished, Weinberger would usually speak 
up in disagreement. Sometimes—especially on Central 
America—he’d talk as if Shultz had never spoken. 

They fought constantly—in front of the President, in 
meetings and through public statements. Sometimes you 
had the feeling that one of them took a more extreme posi- 
tion just to annoy the other guy. They had apparently been 
at each other’s throat for years—ever since 1970, when 
Weinberger worked for Shultz in Nixon’s Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. According to local lore, their conflict had 
continued at Bechtel, where Shultz was president and 
Weinberger general counsel. 

It was also reflected in their very different personalities. 
Shultz was certainly the more interesting of the two. In 
public he always tried to portray himself as the cautious, 
behind-the-scenes conciliator, struggling hard to stay out 
of the limelight. But he struck me as just the opposite: a 
man who loved the attention of the media and wanted to be 
seen as being in charge of foreign policy. In private meet- 
ings he was contentious, especially with Weinberger and 
Casey, and he frequently contradicted them in meetings 
with the President. He also struck me as the more ambi- 
tious of the two. Later | learned that Shultz had told one of 
his aides he saw Iran-contra as an opportunity to become 
National Security Adviser as well as Secretary of State. 

Weinberger, on the other hand, was clearly uneasy in 
front of the media and would often stutter and stammer 
his way through a press conference. He was far more ef- 
fective when he held forth in the Situation Room, where 
his perspectives were clear and concise. He knew that for 
the U.S. to have credibility, we had to have military 
strength. Shultz, however, didn’t seem to care deeply 
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Weinberger and Shultz never seemed to 
agree on anything, until Iran 


about any particular issue—so long as he got to negotiate it. 

Just about the only thing that Shultz and Weinberger 
seemed to agree on was that they were both strongly op- 
posed to our dealings with Iran. Their opposition was real 
enough, but in Shultz’s case, especially, | believe he made 
sure that if the Iran initiative failed, he could credibly claim 
he had opposed it. 

The story came out that Shultz had threatened to resign 
over the policy. I don’t believe it. I’m confident that if he had 
walked into the Oval Office and said, flat out, “Either this 
Iran business stops or I'm leaving,” the initiative would 
have been stopped in its tracks. As much as President Rea- 
gan cared about the hostages, after Alexander Haig left, he 
couldn't afford to lose a second Secretary of State. 

Had Shultz and Weinberger been as strongly opposed 
as they later claimed, it would never have continued. Con- 
sider the impact if both men had gone in together to see the 
President and said, “Hey, boss, we finally found something 
to agree on. Either this thing stops or we’re both out of 
here.” Instead, as pragmatic politicians, they kept their 
options open. 
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Casey said, “ 
I looked 





Iran, to help bring about an end to the Iran-Iraq war and 
to recover the hostages. The admiral believed the poorly 
worded first finding had been effectively superseded by 
the second finding. 

If that first finding was ever revealed, the President 
would be humiliated. The admiral asked Paul Thomp- 
son, his lawyer, to bring in the signed original 1985 find- 
ing. Admiral Poindexter then tore it in half and placed it 
on the coffee table. This was one of the charges on which 
he was later indicted and convicted. He was punished by 
politicians who were out to get the President. What hap- 
pened to John Poindexter was an outrage. 

In changing the chronology and in destroying the su- 
perseded finding, Bud and the admiral had taken steps 
to preserve lives and to protect the President. But there 
were other matters too that we didn’t want anyone to 
know about. No version of the chronologies mentioned 
“the secret within a secret.” We were trying to avoid the 
political explosion that such a revelation would entail— 
and we were certainly right about that. 

We also knew the Iranians would be furious if this 
story came out. They had been taken to the cleaners and 
charged enough for the weapons to fund the Nicaraguan 
resistance and other projects as well. If it was revealed 
that these funds were used to support the contras, the 
Iranians might well go ballistic. After all, they had been 
supporting the Sandinistas. While the government of 
Iran had no great sympathy for communism, it apparent- 
ly believed the Sandinistas qualified for that old Middle 
Eastern proverb: the enemy of my enemy is my friend. 

Meanwhile, back in my office on the night of Nov. 18, 
McFarlane asked me, “Did you ever take care of that 
other stuff—way back then?” 

“Other stuff?” 

“What did you do with that?” He gestured toward 
my computer. Taped to the mon- 
itor was a list of six NSC docu- 
ment control numbers that Bud 
had written out and given to me 
more than a year earlier. The 
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know, Nicawogwa.” 


opponent of the President’s policies in Central America. 
Lee Hamilton, chairman of the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee, was less vocal than Barnes but also opposed mili- 
tary aid for the resistance. Both wrote McFarlane, asking 
whether the nsc had indeed been supporting the resis- 
tance. Barnes specifically asked about reports of contact 
between me and the contra leaders. 

There are two ways to protect a secret when you're 
asked about it directly. One is simply not to answer. The 
other is to lie. 

| argued with Bud that we shouldn't answer these let- 
ters. This was precisely the kind of situation that Execu- 
tive privilege was invented for. Bud said my approach 
was too confrontational. Instead, he invoked his own 
form of Executive privilege. He lied. In letters and meet- 
ings with various Congressmen, he flatly denied that the 
NSC, in general, and Oliver North, in particular, were in- 
volved in these activities, 

After Barnes renewed his request to see documents, 
Bud called me in. “Ollie,” he said, “some of these need 
to be fixed.” Bud explained that the memos, all of which 
I had sent to him, were inconsistent with what he had 
said and written to Congress and that they were “‘prob- 
lematical.” He handed me a piece of paper on which he 
had written the numbers of six Nsc documents. Bud said 
I should remove all references to my operational role 
and make the memos consistent with what he had said 
and written to Congress. But I didn’t understand why 
McFarlane had selected only certain memos when I had 
written dozens that were equally problematical. 

“Just take care of it,” McFarlane said, showing me a 
document he had already changed. “And from now on, 
no more memos with this kind of detail.” 

Until Bud came to my office on Nov. 18, 1986, I still 
hadn’t got around to revising these papers. With so many 
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numbers referred to memos I had 
written to Bud in 1984 and 1985, 
secking his approval for some of 
my efforts in support of the Nica- 
raguan resistance. In the fall of 
1985, Bud had directed me to re- 
move any reference to my sup- 
port activities and his knowledge 
of them. I still hadn’t done it. 

In the summer of 1985, two 
prominent members of Congress 
started asking questions about the 
NSC’s involvement in secret sup- 
port for the Nicaraguan resis- 
tance. Michael Barnes, chairman 
of the Western Hemisphere Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, was a leading 


During my appearance before the joint committee, Republican Congressman 
Henry Hyde of Illinois made a remarkable statement about the hypocrisy of the 
hearings. Referring to Congress, he said: 

“If we don't like a law, Colonel, and you guys ought to learn this at the Nsc and 
then the Administration, you just exempt yourself. You see, we exempt ourselves 
from OsHA, the Occupational Safety and Health Act. We exempt ourselves from 
the Ethics in Government Act; no special prosecutors are going after us. We have 
our own committee of our own brethren that'll take care of that. We are exempt 
from equal employment opportunity; none of that because we're political people. 
The Budget Act? Waive it, pass it, kid the people, and waive it. Every time some- 
thing comes up that’s in excess of the budget, pay no attention to it. 

“Now, if we can’t ignore the law or exempt ourselves from it, we play games 
with the process. Do you know how we got our pay raise? . . . You know what we 
did in the House? We waited . . . until 30 days had elapsed, until it was vested, it 
could not be unvested . . . We waited until it was locked in, and then we got to vote 
onit. And we could tell our constituents, ‘I didn’t vote for that pay raise.’ That’s the 
way we do things. So there’s much to be learned from watching us.” 
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other NSC memos that revealed similar information, I 
just didn’t see the point. But when Bud brought it up 
again, I dutifully started removing references to my op- 
erational role and to McFarlane’s knowledge of it, just as 
he told me to. 

But it was too late. I was still working on these papers 
when I was fired. It wasn’t until 1989, during my trial, 
that I finally understood why Bud had selected these six 
documents. Bud knew they all revealed his detailed 
awareness and approval of my activities and perhaps, to 
his way of thinking, the President's as well. 


Left Out in the Cold 


On Thursday afternoon, Nov. 20, Bill Casey and I 
walked back to the O£OB together after a meeting and 
talked for a few minutes in his office. As I started to 
leave, he said, “It’s going to be 
O.K. down there.” 

I gave him a puzzled look. 

“You know, Nicawogwa.” 
(He never could pronounce the 
name of the country that was al- 
ways on his mind; at meetings 
people would go out of their 
way to try to get him to say it.) 
Casey went on, “You did a 
good job. We're back in”—he 
was referring to Congress’s ap- 
proval of $100 million in aid to 
the resistance—“but you kept 
them going.” 

This turned out to be the 
last real conversation we ever 
had. Casey died on May 6, 1987. 


In closed-session testimony be- 
fore the House Intelligence 


Committee, Casey claimed he What happened to Poindexter, says North, 


had no knowledge of the 1985 “was an outrage” 
HAWK shipment until January 


1986. But he pointedly suggested that the members “might 
be fascinated to know what Oliver North had been doing 
operationally to help the Nicaraguan resistance.” In doing 
so, Casey was fulfilling a warning he had given North early 
on: he would sacrifice him if it meant saving the rest of the 
Administration. The committee didn't seem interested. 

But aides to Attorney General Ed Meese, who launched 
his own investigation that same week, were to become very 
much interested. On Saturday, Nov. 22, William Bradford 
Reynolds and John Richardson from Justice came to 
North's office, where he helped them sort through and copy 
his files, while he went about his own business—including 
shredding some documents. 


The following afternoon, Sunday, I went to Ed 
Meese’s office in the Justice Department shortly after 2. 
Ed opened the meeting by asking me to try to recall ev- 
erything that had happened on the Iran initiative. 
“Don’t worry about trying to protect the President or 
anyone else,” he said. “Just tell me the story.” 

It may sound strange in view of what happened next, 
but the tone of our discussion was friendly and casual. | 
didn’t expect this meeting to be especially dramatic. | 
thought we were still trying to put the best face on what 























happened—to reveal enough to satisfy Congress and the 
press but not so much as to endanger the hostages. 

About an hour into the meeting, Meese said, “Is 
there anything else that can jump up and bite the Presi- 
dent on the ass?” 

“Not that I can think of,” I replied. 

“How about this?” he said, handing me a nine-page 
document. It was an April 1986 memo from me to Admiral 
Poindexter detailing a planned arms shipment to Iran and 
specifically mentioning $12 million in residuals from the 
arms sales that would go to the Nicaraguan resistance. 

Oh, shit, I thought. 

This was precisely the kind of document I had shred- 
ded. Or so I thought. 

“Where did this come from?” I asked. 

“That’s not important,” said Meese. “Did this 
happen?” 

“No, that particular shipment never took place,” I 
said. This was true, but the 
next question was inevitable. 

“Well, did anything like 
this ever take place?” 

I paused. This was the se- 
cret within a secret that was 
never supposed to be re- 
vealed. But there was no way | 
was going to lie to Ed Meese. 
After what seemed like an 
eternity, I said yes. 

The earth didn’t shake. 
The walls didn’t come crash- 
ing down. Nobody said, “Get 
out the handcuffs! This man 
has violated the Boland 
amendment!” 

Ed Meese was certainly in- 
terested but gave no hint of 
what was to come just two days 
later at the Nov. 25 press con- 
ference. The meeting ended 
shortly before 6 p.m. As Meese 
was leaving, | expressed con- 
cern about the safety of the hostages. “I certainly hope 
this won't be made public,” I said. Famous last words. 
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By the summer of 1987, the White House was willing 
to give up just about anyone or anything that would per- 
mit the upper echelons of the Administration to sur- 
vive—even allowing the actions of those who had served 
the Administration to be criminalized. 

When I arrived at the Senate Caucus Room to begin 
my testimony on July 7, 1987, the scene was a lot more rau- 
cous than I expected after watching the Iran-contra hear- 
ings on TV for seven weeks. Directly in front of me, pho- 
tographers were shooting like crazy. Just beyond the 
photographers, on an elevated, double-tiered dais, sat the 
26 members of the Iran-contra committee and their innu- 
merable staff. The room reminded me of a miniature Col- 
osseum when the lions were about to be released. 

I was well aware that some committee members were 
already convinced I was the villain. That was fine, be- 
cause I wasn’t too crazy about some of them either. To 
me, many Senators, Congressmen and even their staff 
members were people of privilege who had shamelessly 
abandoned the Nicaraguan resistance and left the con- 
tras vulnerable to a powerful and well-armed enemy. 
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like any other dinner party. 
There were people I didn’t know. 
People I didn’t want to know. And peo- 
ple I knew that I wish I didn’t know. 
It just doesn’t get any better than 
| “that. 

Rebecca, the hostess, spotted me 
from the far end of the living room. A 
smile landed on her face, and she 
Started to zoom toward me like a vac- 
uum cleaner. 

“Thanks for coming Gary let me 
take your coat,” she recited. 

“T wouldn’t miss it for the world,” I 
said. 

In all honesty, though, I would 
have. 

If Rebecca’s dinner party were just 
flying through space somewhere, and 
the world happened to be passing by, 
make no mistake, I would jump onto it. 

The living room was well-ap- 
pointed. On one wall, there were book- 
shelves. All the books looked the 
same. I wondered if I pulled out the 
right one, whether it would swing the 
bookcase and myself into a completely 
different room. 

In an effort to minglg, I walked over 
to a couple that looked like they could 
use some company. I introduced my- 
self, We talked about what I did. What 
they did. 

And it was over. 

A clean break. 

Next came the young woman I 
on the subway last week. Sh 
old friend from college, an; 
ing she wouldn't see me 
hoped on thesuby# But before I 
could ing about it, we were 

e ‘a conversation about the 
P ways. I actually didn’t mind it. 
t it was identical to the conversa- 
tion we had previously. 
It was a rerun. 


After it was over, she smiled, and 
said “It was nice running into you 
Gary, maybe I'll see you on the subway 
again.” 

I told her I wasn’t ready to make that 
kind of commitment. 

Perhaps what bothered me most 
about Rebecca's dinner party, though, 
as Burt’s nose. 

It wan't that it was the size of an 
trum. 

I could live with the fact that it 
swooped up most of the air condition- 
ing in the room. 

SR that really got to me was 
t all the guests had to duck every 
urt turned his head. 

m on a sail boat was 
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It was especially inconvenient for 
the hired waiters serving hors 
d'oeuvres. 

They thought it would be an easy 
way to make a buck, not a hazardous 
one. 

All the couch seating was a, J 
always is at these dinner parties. 
people sitting on the couch looked like 
they arrived extra early, and slept out- 
side in hopes of getting the very best 
tickets. 

To say they weren't about to get up 
goes without saying. 

One guy was sitting between two 
women. Bobbing his head in an I’m- 
the-most-handsome-gameshow-host- 
that-ever-lived kind of way. 

He was the kind of man that you'd 
expect to see walking through heaven 
someday with a floo; ; 

But for now, hi a 


spot I wouldn’t min 
It would be great, den, 


he put his arms 4 he women, and 
slid right off the plastic that was cover- 
ing the couch and onto the floor. 

Or if someone pressed a button that 
hoisted him up toward the ceiling in a 
net. To see him flapping around like a 
caught fish would be nothing less than 
splendid. 
It was ti 











» for dinner to be served. 
hen the hostess, 
y parted the doors 
oom, so that everyone 


As though it were the Red Sea. 
While everyone filtered into the 
room, someone tugged my hand from 
behind. 

It was Penelope Parker. 

An art director I used to work with 
at an advertising agency. She looked 
very attractive. Long flowing dark hair, 
a tall slender body. 

Only one thing bothered me abo) 


her or eye 
nothing betiind t : 

Penelope could do anything she put 
her writer’s mind to. 

That’s how she made it anywhere. 

“Gary, fancy meeting you here,” 
she said opportunistically. 

“Well, if it isn’t Penelope Parker,” I 
stated, wishing it weren't. 

From that moment on, I knew who 
I'd be spending the rest of the dinner 
party with. She always had a thing for 
me. 

We sat next to each other at the 
table. 

She was capable of going on about 
nothing in particular quite well. 

According to her, I would imagine, 
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I never saw myself as being above the law, nor 





And now they wanted to humiliate me for doing what 
they should have done! 

Brendan Sullivan had agreed that before I testified 
publicly the committee could ask me one question in pri- 
vate. Their most burning question was whether I had 
told the President about the “diversion.” I explained 
that, while I had never discussed it with him, I had always 
assumed that he was aware of what I was doing and had, 
through my superiors, approved it. 

The committee's infatuation with the diversion dis- 
tracted attention from many other things that the Presi- 
dent and his Administration had done to support the 
contras during the Boland prohibitions. And it kept at- 
tention focused on me, which appeared to be just what 
the committee and the Administration wanted. It left 
John Poindexter and me out in the cold. 


The Smoking Gun? 


After full-scale inquiries by a presidential commission, a 
joint committee of Congress, the office of special prosecu- 
tor Lawrence Walsh and the press, North was eventually 
brought to trial on 12 counts. When he was indicted, he im- 
mediately resigned from the Marine Corps, though “it had 
been my identity every day for close to 20 years, and I had 
expected it would continue to be for another 10 or 15.” 

North believes that as part of the White House strategy 
of protecting the President by diverting blame for Iran-con- 
tra from him, “anonymous sources made a concerted effort 
to portray me as an unreliable renegade, and the press 
lapped it up, never stopping to ask how I could possibly 
have done all this on my own.” Even the special prosecu- 
tor’s office apparently failed to pursue evidence that North 
believes might have led to a wider investigation. 





“With Wings as Eagles” 


On July 7, 1987, the first morning of my testimony before the joint congressional 
committee, an elderly woman | had never seen before handed me a little card. 
During those days, my lawyers wouldn't allow me to read anything except specific 
materials relating to the inquisition, and Brendan Sullivan, my lawyer, snatched 


the card from my hand even before I looked at it. 


By the time we walked into the hearing room, | had forgotten about it. But just 
before we sat down, Brendan put the card in front of me. Every time we stood up 
to leave during a recess, he picked it up and took it with him, and every time we 
returned, he put it back. Imprinted on the card was a biblical verse: 


They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles. 
They shall run and not be weary. 
They shall walk, but not faint. 
—tsaiah 40:31 


As | went through an extraordinary experience, that card was in front of me the 


whole time. 





By far the most interesting piece of evidence that 
Brendan didn’t use was what we called the “smoking 
gun in the closet” tape. (The title comes from a deli- 
ciously mixed metaphor that appears in the first line of 
the transcript.) This tape was supposed to be nothing 
more than a routinely recorded telephone conversation 
between employees in two different Manhattan offices 
of New York’s Citibank on June 17, 1987, about three 
weeks before I testified at the congressional hearings. 
But in a coincidence almost too bizarre to believe, leak- 
ing through the conversation between the two bank em- 
ployees was a second dialogue between two men on the 
subject of the Iran-contra hearings. From their discus- 
sion, it’s clear that one of these men had appeared be- 
fore the congressional committee. 

The bank gave the tape to the FBI, and the following 
summer, Barry Simon, a member of my legal team, 
found it in a pile of potential evidence that was provided 
to us by the prosecution. Although most of the conversa- 
tion between the two men was remarkably clear, we were 
never able to determine who they were. But there was no 
doubt as to what they were discussing: 

A: Yeah, there’s a smoking gun in the closet. Reagan 
knows. 

B: Listen... 

A: | told the committee. There was no—I told the 
committee there was—I had nothing to do with those 
papers. Ollie North knows about it. Reagan knows . . . 
Reagan knows aboutit... 

B; Listen, he ain’t testifying. 

A:...and the... and the other, the other people in- 
volved do know about that. 

B: {Unintelligible.] 

A: Well, you have to go to the committee. 

B: [Unintelligible] the committee. 

A: You have to go to the com- 
mittee, not me. 

B: Listen... 

A: Somebody's got to bring 
this up. 

B; (Unintelligible. | 

A; | think somebody ought to 
go; somebody’s got to be respon- 
sible for this. 

B: [Unintelligible.] 

A: Reagan. . . Reagan knows. 
Reagan has all the memos. 

B: He’s got all the memos? I 
thought he tore all that stuff up. 

A: No. He’s got all the 
memos, and there are copies. 

B: Didn’t you burn that stuff? 

A: No. 

B: Oh, jeez. | warned you 
about that. 

A: Nobody...no... 

B: It’s going to hit the papers 
like crazy. 

(continued on page 66) 
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or thousands of years, everyone who thinks 
has surely thought of the question at least once. 


What is the meaning of life? 


The editors of LIFE magazine thought about it 
enough to spend years gathering the answers 
contributed by 173 sages from all walks of life and 
127 world-class photographers. 


And those words and pictures, sampled here, are 
now a book called The Meaning of Life. 


It’s a very humbling experience to be associated 
with a volume on such a profound question. 


A simple question, yet always capable of producing 
a startling range of responses. And, like life itself, 
some are uplifting, some are unsettling, but all 
are revealing: from Jesse Jackson to Jackie Mason, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt to Desmond Tutu, Marlee 
Matlin to Muhammad Ali, the Dalai Lama to Linus 
Pauling, Rosa Parks to Richard Nixon. 


Mazda is proud to present The Meaning of Life. 

In the coming months, we will continue to sponsor 
programs on this theme, including a traveling 
exhibition of photos and essays as well as a tele- 
vision special. 


Because we feel that when you ask better questions, 
you tend to come up with better answers. 


And the questions don’t get much better than this one. 


C. J. Vitulli 


CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER 
MAZDA MOTOR OF AMERICA, INC. 
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he meaning of life is listening to 
Pavarotti, feeling the sun on your face, 
drinking a bottle of wine, and then 
another. The meaning of life is having a 
safe and healthy society, a happy family 
life, good health, a loving wife, work 
that you like, smelling the smell of a new 
car and the ocean air, being able to hit a 
bull’s-eye, coming home with the fish and 
not another fish story. 


Carmine Pucci 
is a butcher 


alph Sumner died the other day, 
full of years (eighty plus) and wisdom 
(dairy farmer, cabinetmaker, churchgoer, 
member of the local road crew, dowser). 
When we laid him in the ground there were 
some tears, but there was also a lot of 
gratitude for the joy he had spread around 
the folk of Heath, MA 01346. Ralph’s 
death made me think about my life. 

I believe we are placed here to be 
companions—a wonderful word that 
comes from cum panis (“‘with bread”). We 
are here to share bread with one another 
so that everyone has enough, no one has 
too much and our social order achieves 
this goal with maximal freedom and 
minimal coercion. There are many names 
for such sharing: utopia, the beloved 
community, the Kingdom of God, the 
communion of saints. And while the goal is 
too vast to be realized solely on this planet, 
it is still our task to create foretastes of it 
on this planet—living glimpses of what 
life is meant to be, which include art and 
music and poetry and shared laughter and 
picnics and polities and moral outrage 
and special privileges for children only 
and wonder and humor and endless love, 
to counterbalance the otherwise 
immobilizing realities of tyrants, starving 
children, death camps and just plain 
greed. 

But I expect Ralph Sumner now sees it 
more clearly than I do. 


Robert McAfee Brown, 


Presbyterian minister and educator, 
is a professor of theology and ethics. 


| ae 


United States and the Soviet Union have 
accomplished something that—unless 
we destroy ourselves first —will be 
remembered a thousand years from now: the 
first close-up exploration of dozens of other 
worlds. Together we have found much out 
there that is magnificent, instructive and of 
practical value. But we have found no 
trace, no hint of life. The Earth is 
an anomaly. In all the solar system, it is, so 
far as we know, the only inhabited planet. 

We humans are one among millions of 
separate species who live in a world 
burgeoning, overflowing with life. And yet, 
most species that ever were are no more. 
After flourishing for one hundred fifty 
million years, the dinosaurs became extinct. 
Every last one. No species is guaranteed 
its tenure on this planet. And humans, the 
first beings to devise the means for their own 
destruction, have been here for only several 
million years. 

We are rare and precious because we 
are alive, because we can think. We are 
privileged to influence and perhaps control 
our future. We have an obligation to fight for 
life on Earth—not just for ourselves 
but for all those, humans and others, who 
came before us and to whom we are 
beholden, and for all those who, if we are wise 
enough, will come after. There is no cause 
more urgent than to strive to eliminate on a 
global basis the growing threats of 
nuclear war, environmental catastrophe, 
economic collapse and mass starvation. 
These problems were created by humans and 
can be solved by humans. No social 
convention, no political system, no economic 
hypothesis, no religious dogma is more 
important. 

The hard truth seems to be this: We 
live in a vast and awesome universe in which, 


-daily, suns are made and worlds destroyed, 


where humanity clings to an obseure clod 

of rock. The significance of our lives and our 
fragile realm derives from our own wisdom 
and courage. We are the custodians of 

life’s meaning. We would prefer it to be 
otherwise, of course, but there is no 
compelling evidence for a cosmic Parent who 
will care for us and save us from ourselves. 
It is up to us. 


Carl Sagan, 

Pulitzer Prize-winning author and professor 
of astronomy and space sciences, 

writes about space exploration and 

the long-term effects of nuclear war. 





ncient religion and modern 
science agree: We are here to give praise. 
Or, to slightly tip the expression, to pay 
attention. Without us, the physicists who 
have embraced the anthropie principle tell 
us, the universe would be unwitnessed, 
and in a sense not there at all. It exists, 
incredibly, beeause of us. This 
formulation (knowing what we know of the 
universe's extent) is more incredible, to 
our sense of things, than the Old 
Testament situation of a God willing to 
suffer, coddle, instruct and even (in the 
Book of Job) to debate men, in order 
to realize the meager benefit of worship, of 
praise for His Creation. What we certainly 
have is our instinctive intellectual 
curiosity about the universe from the 
quasars down to the quarks, our delight 
and wonder at existence itself, and an 
occasional surge of sheer blind gratitude 
for being here. 


John Updike, 


novelist, poet and short-story writer, 
is the author of Rabbit, Run. 


e are not here to predict the 
future but to change it for the good. We 
are not here as helpless creatures but as 
sons and daughters of Adam—ceapable 
ofaffecting our own fate. We are not here 
to avoid decisions but to make hard 
choices between good and evil by using an 
ethical system not invented by man but by 
our Creator—a framework of truth and 
moral guidance through which we ean find 
deliverance from despair. We are not here 
to glorify ourselves, but to glorify He 
who made us all—and who eventually will 
judge each of us on how well we did at the 
end of the journey we all take but once. 


Oliver North, 

former National Security Council aide 

to U.S. President Ronald Reagan, was the 
key figure in the Iran-contra scandal. 


he only real meaning in life can be 
found in a good man. And maybe Paris. 
Preferably the two together. 


Marilyn vos Savant, 
columnist and author, has 
the world’s highest !.Q. (230). 
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NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929. THE FIRST 
LUXURY SEDAN THAT DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY 
ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. Why should the 

rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was this 
unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. A luxury sedan 
conceived not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that 
may strike a somewhat deeper chord in you than cars normally do. @& And to help satisfy 
your desire for environmental responsibility, weve eliminated 70% of our manufacturing 
waste. Further distinguishing the new 929 from automobiles that rely on extravagance 
as their sole appeal. 2& Of course, you can also savor the eager yet smooth acceleration 
of its 24-valve V6 engine, the security of standard air bags 
for both driver and passenger and the supple contours of its 
leather-trimmed upholstery.* 2 After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer the pre- 
requisites of uncommon comfort and performance, it not only wouldnt be a 


luxury sedan. It wouldnt be a Mazda. 


THE MAZDA 929 
The only car in its class with dual air bags standard. ABS. 
3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine. Multi-link suspension. *Available 
leather-trimmed upholstery. First car with available solar- 
powered ventilation system. 36-month/50,000-mile limited 
warranty. No-deductible, “bumper+to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the 
new 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


“Seats upholstered in leather except for back side of front seats 


bottom cushion side panels, and other minor areas 





© 1991 Mazda Motor of America Inc 
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IT JUST FEELS RIGHT.” 








hy are we born was a really hard 
paper to write. At first for a long time I 
couldn’t think of anything but now I think 
I no something to say. I think God made us 
each born for a different reason. He 
doesn’t want us to do the same things so 
that’s why he makes us all so different. If 
God gives you a great voice maybe he 
wants you to sing. Or else if God wants you 
to be a farmer he might give you to a 
family that lives on a farm so you get used 
to the animals and your not afraid of 
them. And maybe if God makes you grow 
to be 7 feet tall maybe he wants you to play 
for the Lakers or the Celtics. | 
When my friend Kim died from her 
eansur I asked my Mom if God was going 
to make Kim die when she was only 6 why 
did he make her born at all. But my 
Mom said even thogh she was only 6 she 
changed people’s lifes. What that means is 
like her brother or sister could be the 
siontist that discovers the cure for cansur 
and they decided to do that because of 
Kim. And like me too, I used to wonder 
why did God pick on me and give me j 
cansur. Maybe it was because he wanted { 
me to be a dr. who takes care of kids with 
eansur so when they say ““Dr Jason, 
Sometimes I get so scared I’m going to ' 
die”’ or ‘‘you don’t know how weird it is to | 
be the only bald kid in your whole school” I 
ean say “‘Oh yes I do. When I was a little 
boy I had cansur too. And look at all my 
hair now. Someday your hair will 
grow back too.” 





~™ 
Jason Gaes, 
twelve-year old cancer victim, wrote 
My Book for Kids with Cansur 








Harry Benson 

TOO POOR TO GO ON SCHOOL TRIP. 
Boy FISHES THE Day AFTER 
CLASSMATES PERISH IN PLANE CRASH 
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Challenger 6, 41 G 
Space Shuttle Crew/NASA 
CUMULONIMBUS CLOUDS OVER 
CENTRAL NIGERIA 


ife’s meaning is a mystery. I’m 
not one given to theological musings, but I 
acknowledge these mysteries. In my own 
life, the profound root of my being— 
perhaps coming from my Jewish soul—is 
an existential imperative that we are here 
in order to carry forward the haman 
condition, not just by having babies but by 
what we do with our lives. Whatever 
name we give to God, we sense that there is 
some purpose in ourselves and we are 
moved to purposes beyond ourselves. I 
celebrate my Jewish tradition; in my soul, 
The Lord, Our God, Is One. 


> Woes 
Betty Friedan, 
writer, sparked the American fernmust 
movement with The Feminine Mystique 


he evolution of the world is a great 
manifestation of God. As scientists 
understand more and more about the 
interdependence not only of living things 
but of rocks, rivers—the whole of the 
universe—I am left in awe that I, too, am a 
part of this tremendous miracle. Not only am 
Ia part of this pulsating network, but I am 
an indispensable part. It is not only theology 
that teaches me this, but it is the truth 
that environmentalists shout from 
the rooftops. Every living creature is an 
essential part of the whole. 

All creatures have special attributes. Our 
particular attribute is the ability to reason. 
With reason we are enabled to react 
independently from our environment. What 
are we supposed to do? 

Our surroundings are awesome. We see 
about us majestic mountains, the perfection 
of a tiny mouse, a newborn baby, a flower, 
the colors of a seashell. Each creature is 
most fully that which it is created to be, an 





almost incredible reflection of the infinite, 
the invisible, the indefinable. All women and 
men participate in that reflected glory. 

We believe that we are in fact the image 
of our Creator. Our response must be to 
live up to that amazing potential—to give 
God glory by reflecting His beauty and His 
love. That is why we are here and that is 
the purpose of our lives, In that response we 
enter most fully into relationships with 
God, our fellow men and women, and we are 
in harmony with all creation. 


Desmond Tutu, 
South African civil rights leader and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, is the Anglican 
Archbishop of Capetown 
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After 25000 years of the question, 
one whole hour of answers. 





What is the meaning of life? It's probably the and artists. It’s a fascinating exploration of 


most profound question ever asked. Even if you've human feelings. Some are inspiring. Some are 


WAP 


pens when this question is put to hundreds of Meanit? will be around forever, but the answers 
Jeanine 
people from all walks of life. Scientists, states- [° 


\ 
4 I le The Meaning of Life. Only on CBS. 


never wondered yourself, we did. See what hap- shocking. Just like life itself. The question 
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to it are coming soon. Mazda presents 


men, philosophers, photographers, athletes, 
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A: Nobody told me to. 

B: {Unintelligible.] 

A; [Unintelligible.] No. 

B; What about your secretary? She couldn’t get the 
stuff copied? 

A: Not all of it. 

B; [(Unintelligible] about Reagan [unintelligible]. 

A: Well. . ., ’'m getting out of this thing, and if some- 
body comes to me, I’m blowing the cover. 

B: Vl tell you, if 1 go down, I’m taking you with me. 

A: Well, me too. 

B: You and your... secretary. . . [unintelligible]. 

A: I'd better call you back. I think we’re tapped. 

B: 1 think so. 

A; Allright. "Bye. 

When Barry first heard the tape during prepara- 
tions for the trial, he was flabbergasted. “Listen to 
this!” he called out, and we all gathered to hear it. Barry 
played it over and over to see 
if | could identify the voices. 
Was one of the men Don Re- 
gan? It just didn’t sound like 
him. Regan would have come 
across aS more arrogant; 
these men were clearly anx- 
ious. My guess was one of 
them was Ed Hickey, head of 
the President’s military of- 
fice, who has since died. 
Hickey was interviewed 
around this time by the com- 
mittee and had been in- 
volved, with me, in a hostage- 
rescue attempt by the Drug 
Enforcement Administra- 
tion, funded with profits from 
the Iran arms sale. 

But that’s just a guess. 
Whoever these men were, it 
was clear that somebody was 
in possession of important 
documents, some of which 
had been destroyed. But 
what? And how exactly did all 
this fit into the Iran-contra 
story? 

When I was unable to identify the voices, Brendan 
and Barry took the tape to the White House. On July 
28, 1988, they met there with Arthur B. Culvahouse, the 
President’s counsel, and one of his aides. As Barry de- 
scribed it later, Culvahouse blanched when he heard 
the tape, and his aide appeared shaken. Both men de- 
nied any knowledge of it, and as far as they knew, no 
other government agency had been asked about it ci- 
ther. And yet the special prosecutors had received this 
tape months earlier. 

Well, said Brendan, would you help us get to the 
bottom of this and let us interview the President about 
it? Two months later, the answer came back no. 

Apparently, the special prosecutor’s zeal in 
pursuing John Poindexter and me did not extend to 
finding out who was on that tape or what documents 
they were discussing. Nobody at the White House, 
the FBI or the special prosecutor’s office was 
interested in helping us. And it’s safe to assume that 
nobody on the congressional committee heard this 





Lawyer Sullivan, concurs North, “was 
nota potted plant” 





tape either. If they had, it surely would have leaked. 

Without being able to identify the voices, we were 
not able to use the tape in court. The special prosecutor 
might never have given it to us, except that he was re- 
quired to do so under the rules of evidence. But neither 
they, the FB1 nor the White House ever revealed its 
existence. 


Keeping Faith 


North was eventually acquitted of nine counts but found 
guilty on three, including helping to obstruct Congress and 
tampering with documents. But on Sept. 16, 1991, Walsh 
asked Federal Judge Gerhard Gesell to drop all charges 
because he would be unable to show that testimony in 
North’s trial had not been prejudicially tainted by the testi- 
mony he gave under immunity to the congressional Iran- 
contra committee. “It was finally 
over,” writes North. 


According to the convention- 
al wisdom, Iran-contra occurred 
because a small group of misfits 
and renegades, working out of 
the White House basement, rose 
above the law and carried out 
their own foreign policy, where- 
upon their superiors were 
shocked—shocked—to learn 
what they had done. 

It makes for a good story, but 
that’s not what happened. 

I never saw myself as being 
above the law, nor did I ever in- 
tend to do anything illegal. | 
have always believed, and still 
do, that the Boland amend- 
ments did not bar the National 
Security Council from support- 
ing the contras. Even the most 
stringent of the amendments 
contained loopholes that we 
used to ensure that the Nicara- 
guan resistance would not be 
abandoned. 

From 1984 on, | did my best to keep faith with two 
groups that I cared about deeply, and whose fate Presi- 
dent Reagan had put at the top of his agenda: our hos- 
tages in Lebanon and the contras. The Iran initiative 
ended in failure, but that’s not to say it wasn’t worth try- 
ing. Had we succeeded, not only would all the hostages 
have come home, but we would have opened a new rela- 
tionship with a country that is still important to our na- 
tional security. 

Our Nicaraguan initiative was more straightfor- 
ward and for me, at least, presented no great moral 
quandary. Until Congress resumed its funding for the 
contras, we fulfilled the mission assigned by the Presi- 
dent: to keep the resistance alive. Our goal was to en- 
able the contras to exert the kind of pressure on the 
Sandinistas that could ultimately lead to a free and 
democratic Nicaragua. Early in 1990, our efforts were 
vindicated when a coalition of anti-Sandinista groups 
scored a decisive electoral victory over Daniel Ortega 
and the Sandinistas. a 
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At the apex of the scandal, Lieut. Colonel North is sworn in at the Iran-contra hearings 


nally unshackled by the special prosecutor, unburdened of bitterness, 





By BARRETT SEAMAN 





he tradecraft was vintage North. 

Once a week, usually a Monday, 

from June 1990 to last August, writ- 
er William Novak would fly from Boston to 
Washington’s Dulles International, where 
he would take a ground-floor room at the 
airport Marriott Hotel. North, traveling as 
“Mr. Smith,” would arrive separately by 
car, park out back and slip into Novak’s 
room through the back door. Using a To- 
shiba laptop computer, the pair would then 
work through the day and into the evening 
on a document that would remain secret 
until barely a week before it was published. 
When room service delivered their evening 
meals, North, ever clandestine, would hide 
in the bathroom. 

The idea of keeping the Smith Project 
top secret was shared by the New York 
publisher HarperCollins, largely for the 
promotional value; by North’s lawyers, 
who were concerned that research for the 


book might be subpoenaed by prosecutors; 
and by North himself, who remains incorri- 
gibly, unabashedly enamored of cloak-and- 
dagger operations. The notorious Colonel 
North, known by a variety of code names 
and aliases since his days in Vietnam (Blue, 
Steelhammer and Mr. Goode, among 
them), would later laugh that his publisher 
“did a helluva lot better at keeping secrets 
than the U.S. government.” 

The time for keeping secrets will never 
completely pass for Oliver North. He was 
careful to have his book vetted by the ap- 
propriate federal agencies and did not ob- 
ject to the few exclusions sought by the 
Pentagon, CIA and NSC, most of them po 
tential clues to the identity of intelligence 
sources and methods. But the time for 
blind loyalty is past. 

In Under Fire, North certainly fires 
back at those who turned on him during 
the Iran-contra battle. His disdain for Con- 
gress, the press and the special prosecu- 
tor’s office is almost palpable. He ends his 
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thank-yous to those who helped him pro- 
duce the book with this curt reference to 


the special prosecutor: “Larry Walsh was 
no help at all.” George Shultz is blistered 
for what North sees as a calculated distanc- 
ing of himself from policies only after their 
failure was assured. His disillusionment 
with many he had thought to be comrades 
in the global war against terrorism and 


communism is detailed. He pieces together 


the disparate shards of evidence that accu- 
mulated over the five years since the scan- 
dal broke into a compelling mosaic that de- 
clares, in effect, “Yes, you dummy, of 
course Ronald Reagan knew what was go- 
ing on! How could he not?” 

There are those who will say North has 
been cunningly selective in his reconstruc- 
tion. Bill Casey, dead and gone, will never be 
able to refute North’s detailed account of his 
management of Iran-contra’'s complexities, 
while sitting officials like George Bush and 
Robert Gates get what amounts to a free 
pass. North would challenge that. While 
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phone records revealed hundreds of con 
tacts between his office and the CIA direc 
tor’s, he would argue, Bush and Gates got 
off clean because he, North, had no direct 
knowledge of any incriminating involvement 
they might have had. Devoid of any other ev- 
idence, that judgment will probably prevail. 

Some selectivity is inevitable. But Un- 
der Fire is not a mere self-serving, finger- 
pointing exercise, as other personal ac- 
counts of the scandal have been. Iran- 
contra trivia buffs may have a tough time 
finding serious flaws in this text. North is 
even more open about his own role than he 





posed to me, I turned it down,” says the 
writer. “I expected he was not only rigid 
but perhaps even an extremist to boot.” 
But Novak was won over almost immedi- 
ately. “Instead of the automaton I had an- 
ticipated,” he says, North turned out to be 
“warm, extremely bright, well read, spon- 
taneous and often very funny.” 

North has been largely out of sight, out 
of mind since the heyday of the Iran-contra 
hearings. And there will be legions who will 
decry his return to the national stage. 
Those who blame him for the foreign poli- 
cy disaster that nearly brought down the 


North under siege: “They were even there on Christmas” 


was in the famous hearings or in his trial, 
but without the chin-jutting defiance he 
displayed before the Joint Committee in 
1987. He admits to misleading members of 
Congress back in 1986, when Lee Hamilton 
of Indiana and others came to the White 
House to find out whether North was vio- 
lating the Boland amendments by directly 
supporting the Nicaraguan resistance. He 
admits he should have realized, as he now 
| reluctantly does, that the arms-for-hos- 
tages enterprise was a foolhardy and coun- 
terproductive policy. He describes in pot- 
gnant detail the dark depression he 
endured in 1974-75 when his wife left him, 
leading him to check into the psychiatric 
unit of the Bethesda Naval hospital. 
Co-conspirator Novak, who previously 
wrote autobiographies with Lee lacocca, 
Tip O'Neill, Nancy Reagan and Sydney 
Biddle Barrows, the Mayflower Madam, 
admits that he initially resisted working 
with North. “When this book was first pro- 
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Reagan presidency, and those who 
couldn’t abide either Reagan or the con- 
tras, will probably not change their mind. 
But the Ollie North who returns Is an in- 
triguing blend of the old and the new. Un- 
changed is the corny, small-town, voice- 
cracking patriotism; the deep and 
apparently genuine religiosity that regular- 
ly peeks out from under the sleeve; the in 
escapable, occasionally overbearing, self- 
confidence. But the new Ollie is also softer 
at the edges, older, a bit wiser and less na- 
ive, and as of a month ago, for the first time 
in five years, free. 

When he learned in mid-September 
that Lawrence Walsh had reluctantly but 
finally dropped his case, North told Jim 
Dobson, an old friend and counselor, “It 
was as if I'd been swimming across a fast- 
moving stream with a big millstone tied to 
me—and suddenly someone came along 
and cut the rope. I can breathe again.” 

Earlier this month, just after he turned 
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48 on Oct. 7, North went to regain his citi- 
zenship by registering to vote in Virginia. 
The form demanded to know if he had ever 
been convicted of a felony. North had to call 
his lawyer and now close friend, Brendan 
Sullivan, to ask how he should reply. Sulli- 
van advised his client to mark no. The Ma- 
rine Corps, from which North felt com- 
pelled to retire when he was indicted, has 
now restored his full pension. After months 
of staring painfully at court documents that 
read The United States v. Oliver L. North, a 
contradiction of everything he had ever 
thought about himself, the ordeal was over, 
just as if it had never happened. 

But it did happen, and it both 
tempered and scarred North. During 
the ordeal, he built around himself a 
defense mechanism—literally and 
figuratively. Sullivan and his team of 
lawyers at Williams & Connolly pro- 
tected North from the outside world 
and instilled in him an intellectual 
discipline that comfortably matched 
his Marine Corps habits. His old Na- 
val Academy classmates started a de- 
fense fund, a trust that has managed 
through contributions from around 
the country to pay for most of the 
millions in legal and security bills that 
have piled up since 1986. 


is circle tightened to his 
family, his lawyers and those 
who supported him and his 
causes—among them the many deni- 
zens of the grass-roots right who gave 
money to the contras in the swash 
buckling days of Richard Secord and 
Spitz Channell 
Now there was a new element to 
their affinity for North. “Ollie is pop- 
ular among people who see him as a 
guy who got slammed by Big Government,” 
says Mark Merritt, an official at the Free- 
dom Alliance, North’s not-for-profit foun- 
dation that espouses “traditional American 
values” and performs such good deeds as 
shipping $2.7 million worth of gift packages 
to Desert Storm troops last year. The Free- 
dom Alliance also spreads the political gos- 
pel through a monthly newsletter and daily 
radio broadcasts by Ollie that are syndicat- 
ed to some 300 stations around the country. 
In addition, North’s North American Part- 
nership does business on his and wife 
Betsy's behalf, taking in the proceeds of his 
book, contributions of friends and sympa- 
thizers, speaking fees (up to $25,000), and 
earnings from a weekly column that reaches 
more than a dozen newspapers ranging 
from the Dallas Times-Herald to the Crock- 
ett Times of Alamo, Tenn 
Ollie’s latest commercial enterprise, un 
like the famous one run by Secord and Ha- 
kim, is straightforward and aboveboard. 





In retrospect, he realizes that the simple life of a career Marine left him 





Guardian Technologies International, of 
which North is chairman, manufactures bul- 
letproof vests made from Spectra, a light- 
weight fiber that North touts as a genera 
tion beyond Kevlar. Guardian did about 
$1 million in sales last year, largely to law- 
enforcement agencies in the U.S. and over- 
seas. North is aiming to double that this 
year, using innovative marketing tools like 
Armor Overnight, which guarantees deliv- 
ery by noon the next day for those who fax 
their vest size and Visa account number. 
The company even offers protective vests 
for police dogs. 

The new North, much like the 
old, is a natural salesman. He but- 
tonholes police chiefs along the 
after-dinner speaking circuit, 
hawking his product as energeti 
cally as he does his political views. 
If Ollie had gone into the insur- 
ance business, he surely would 
have been named to the Million 
Dollar Club or the President's 
Circle his first month out. 


ut instead of going into in- 

surance, North became a 

Marine—and by his own 
appraisal as well as others’, “a 
damned good one.” From there 
he went to the National Security 
Council, where he performed au- 
dacious deeds of derring can-do. 
Had Ollie North not existed, Tom 
Clancy would surely have invent- 
ed him. 

With one big difference: a 
Clancy character would probably 
not have got into the messes 
North did in the Reagan White 
House. Nor would he have faced 
the dismal choices between “bad 
and worse” that North confront- 
ed, instead of the straightforward 
“right and wrong” choices he ex- 
pected out of life. In retrospect, 
he tells friends, he realizes that 
the simple life of a career Marine 
left him ill-prepared to “wake up 
and find myself in Machiavelli’s palace.” 

What North is less inclined to admit is 
that his personal ambitions may have blind- 
ed him to the pitfalls. His own account sup- 
ports the somewhat mushy notion that he 
attached himself to a series of father fig- 
ures—Reagan, McFarlane, Casey, Poin- 
dexter—and sought to please them with lit- 
tle regard for their flaws or hidden motives. 
Only through the shock of what amounts to 
betrayal and the forced re-examination of 
events has North come to see his mistakes. 
“It was cathartic in many respects,” he told 
one confidant. 

The judicial process, the hearings, the 
hounding by the press, his trial and convic- 


ill-prepared to “wake up and find myself in Machiavelli’s palace.” 


tion—a siege relieved only five weeks ago 
by his “exoneration”—placed heavy bur- 
dens on North and his family. Still, he found 
himself better prepared than many of his 
fellow defendants. “I had enormous re- 
sources that these other people did not 
have,” North has said. “Spiritual resources, 
financial resources, legal resources, physical 
resources—I was in damned good shape 
when I started this process,” 

Despite the signals, North believed well 
into that process that truth was the sole ob- 
ject of the Iran-contra probe. “I had it all 
wrong,” he confided to a friend recently. “I 





North on the hustings in Virginia: for the first 
time in five years, free 


thought the purpose was to get to the bot- 
tom of all this.” 

Neither the hearings nor the subsequent 
trials have got to the bottom of Iran-contra 
And North’s “smoking gun in the closet” 
tape, while intriguing, does not resolve the 
question of Reagan’s guilt or innocence. 
Even Walsh’s office, to which North and his 
team are naturally loath to give any credit, 
tried to follow up on the evidence, compar- 
ing voice tapes of a handful of logical candi- 
dates with those of the two men overheard 
on the Citibank phone system. But so far, 
no match has been made. And even if it 
were, the evidence would probably not 
stand up in a court of law. 
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North avoids saying so directly in the 
book, but his remarks to others suggest 
that he probably would never have pur- 
sued this trail leading to Reagan were it 
not for the things Reagan has said—and 
not said—about him since he was fired. 
North dismisses as bogus Reagan’s claim 
that his “national hero” label was meant 
to refer only to the retired Marine’s Viet 
nam record. And the former President's 
failure to stand up for John Poindexter at 
the trial of North’s former boss last year 
was in North’s eyes a travesty. He thinks 
Reagan, by then out of office, should have 
taken the rap for Poindexter and 
stood up for what he believed in. 
“Instead,” North complained 
recently, “he leaves as a legacy 
this videotape of a doddering old 
man. It’s unbelievable!” Rea- 
gan, traveling abroad last week, 
was “unavailable for comment” 
on North's allegations, accord- 
ing to a spokesperson for the 
former President. 

Now the rehabilitated North 
is back taking his own stand. In 
southwestern Virginia last week, 
where he stumped for G.0.P. can- 
didates for state offices, he 
charmed crowds with a mixture 
of self-deprecating humor, moth- 
er-and-flag sentimentality and a 
keen ear for local issues. He is as 
natural a politician as he is a 
salesman, instinctively playing to 
his audiences and parrying the 
protests of the liberal activists 
who often show up. 

While the stock portion of his 
speeches touts predictable right- 
wing values, some of the specifics 
do not fit the cookie-cutter con 
servative label. North would set 
limits on use of the death penalty, 
promote public schools and en- 
act a 24-hour delay on gun pur- 
chases. But when asked whether 
he will run for office—Republi- 
cans in both Virginia and North 
Carolina are wooing him—the Colonel has 
a standard answer: “I’m running for hus- 
band and father first,” he'll say. “There are 
five votes in the family, and I haven't got 
them wrapped up yet.” Yet when pressed 
by friends or party solicitors, North will 
more seriously say that first he wants to get 
his various enterprises up and running and 
his life back in order. When pressed fur 
ther, as he sometimes is, he will point out 
that running for national office would just 
put him right back into “that sad swamp 
along the Potomac.” 

“It'll take me a while to recover from 
that,” he confessed to someone recently. 

But probably not that long. a 
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Let the Game Begin 


A peace conference has been convened, but old antagonisms and new 
accusations could turn it into a diplomatic marathon—or a bust 

















ByLISABEYER JERUSALEM 





y Washington’s reckoning, the 

reply card was long overdue. But 

finally last week the Palestinians 

put their R.S.V.P. in writing. Yes, 
they would attend the Middle East peace 
conference organized by U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker, the first full-scale meet- 
ing between Israel and the Arabs in almost 
two decades. That cleared the way for a 
joint U.S.-Soviet announcement that Presi- 
dents Bush and Gorbachev would both at- 
tend the opening of the much anticipated 
parley next week in Madrid. They had al- 
ready sent out formal invitations to the par- 
ties, who had all, more or less, said yes. De- 
clared a plainly pleased Baker: “This is an 
important day.” 

Officials at the White House were even 
more upbeat. George Bush plans to attend 
the conference for one day, give an opening 
speech, then depart on other business—po- 
litical business in Houston, where he will 
kick off his re-election campaign. But with 
the flying trip to Madrid, he can be seen as a 
catalyst for the process if negotiations suc- 
ceed or, if they fail, as a man who gave 
peace his best shot. “This is a win-win situa- 
tion,” says a senior official. 

Baker is unlikely to stick with the talks 
for more than a few days. Once the dramat- 
ic photo ops are over, the substantive nego- 
tiations are likely to be long, difficult and 
unpredictable. The negotiators will be ham- 
pered by a lack of trust and deeply tangled 
issues. The talks could become a great dip- 
lomatic marathon, stretching like the SALT 
and START negotiations, into years and dec- 
ades. That may even be the optimistic view. 
Pessimists suggest that, since the subject is 
the Middle East, the whole conference 
could easily blow up. 

Invitations had hardly gone out before 
the conference planners were blindsided 
by an electrifying accusation of Israeli bad 
faith. In a book published this week (see 
following story), investigative reporter Sey- 
mour Hersh says he was told that Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir shared 
U.S. nuclear secrets with the Soviet Union. 
According to two sources, Hersh writes, 
Shamir supplied Moscow with information 
on the targeting of American strategic 
missiles, which he received from Israel’s 
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spy in Washington, Jonathan Pollard. 

A farfetched charge like that is almost 
impossible to verify. If it were true, very 
few officials in any government would know 
it, and most of those who did would consid- 
er it their duty to cover up, obfuscate and, 
if necessary, lie. Nevertheless, whether the 
tale is true or not, many people might 
choose to believe it. The charges and coun- 
tercharges to follow could rain on the 
Madrid conference. 

There were other things to straighten 
out as well. The Palestinians handed Baker 
a tentative list of their delegates, who will 
attend the conference jointly with represen- 
tatives from Jordan. In a bow to Palestinian 
sensitivity about the implicit Israeli veto 
over their delegation, Baker refused to 
share the list with Shamir—or so he said. 





was a telling sign that Shamir had made it 
clear Israel would go. 

The Palestinians’ participation had 
been even more iffy. In the end it was their 
relative weakness that brought them 
around. For a time it had looked possible, 
even probable, that Arab-Israeli talks would 
take place without them. That raised the 
specter of the other Arab parties, particu- 
larly Syria, striking a separate peace with Je- 
rusalem, as Egypt did in 1979. “That would 
seal the fate of the Palestinians,” said Said 
Zeedani, director of the West Bank human- 
rights group al-Haq. 

Instead, the Palestinians will finally sit 
down face-to-face with the Israelis to bar- 
gain for a measure of self-rule. In ex- 
change, Jerusalem hopes to settle its 43- 
year-old conflict with an Arab world that 





Baker and Soviet Foreign Minister Pankin 
now have to wonder if the Israelis... 


But he assured the Israelis that the roster 
contained no names they would object to. | 
Said an uncharacteristically trustful Shamir: 
“Jim Baker’s word is good enough for me.” 
The Prime Minister said it was up to his full 
Cabinet to decide finally whether Isracl 
would attend the talks. But at the same 
time, the Soviet Union announced that it 
was formally restoring diplomatic ties with 
Israel, suspended since the 1967 war. That 
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has refused to grant ita permanent place in 
the region. In theory, they will negotiate on 
the basis of the formula first spelled out in 
U.N. Resolution 242: land for peace. But 
the Shamir government has made it clear 
that it has no intention of withdrawing 
from any of the disputed territory it claims 
as Eretz Yisrael. 

Nevertheless, Syria, Jordan and Leba- 
non have also agreed to engage in this stage 

















of bilateral talks with the Israelis, which will 
start no more than four days after the for- 
mal opening session. Ten days later, a third 
phase of negotiation will begin. The Gulf 
Cooperation Council, representing states 
like Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, is expected to 
join in organizing broader regional talks to 
resolve questions like water rights, disarma- 
ment and protection of the environment. 
Only Syria has refused to participate at the 
regional level. 

lhe Palestinians have much to gain from 
this historic negotiation. Their aims are 
more realistic than ever before: gone is the 
dream of regaining all of mandatory Pales- 
tine and of establishing a state overnight 
The Palestinians know they must pursue 
their aspiration of a smaller homeland step- 
by-step through negotiations. Still, they 
seem ill-prepared, both technically and psy- 
chologically, for the laborious horse-trading 
needed to profit from this opportunity 

lhe Palestinians, unlike the other par 
ties to the talks, lack the resources of a for 
eign ministry and an intelligence service, 
essential in devising negotiating positions 
and in anticipating the reactions and initia- 
tives of other parties. Palestinian activists 
say a number of committees have been 
formed to begin collecting material and 
forming ideas, Still, concedes Ziad Abu 
Zayyad, editor of the Palestinian newspa- 
per Gesher and a possible conference dele- 
gate, “we are not prepared enough.” 

Nor is Washington much further along. 
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The thesis underlying Baker’s dogged ef- 
forts in the region was that convening the 
conference in itself would alter the parties’ 
attitudes about what they might be able to 
accomplish. The small circle of Baker aides 
involved in the conference has been too oc 
cupied getting the parties to the table to 
plan what happens once they arrive. There 
is also the question of U.S. representation: 
with Bush and Baker leaving town so 
quickly, who will take over as the principal 
American delegate, to move along the 
complex array of bilateral and multilateral 
talks? One name being mentioned is Rich- 
ard Armitage, who recently served as chief 
negotiator on the Philippine bases, but 
Washington has not decided yet. 


he Palestinians’ disarray is not en- 

tirely their own doing. At Israel's 

insistence, only residents of the 

territories who are not connected 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization 
will formally participate in negotiations. 
However, their moves are determined by 
the P.L.O., whose leadership is scattered 
outside the occupied lands, p.L.o. Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat keeps in constant tele- 
phone contact with key Palestinians in the 
territories. 

The troubling fact is that many of them 
lack faith in the outcome of the process. “If 
you ask the average Palestinian,” says 
Ghassan al- Khatib, an economist and an- 
other potential delegate, “he will say this is 
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nonsense; Israelis don’t want peace, and 
the Americans are not serious about press- 
ing them.” Those who are not merely dis- 
missive of the conference tend to be vehe- 
mently opposed to participation in it, and 
they include the followers of the Islamic 
fundamentalist group Hamas as well as the 
so-called rejectionist factions of the P.L.o. 
The climate of cynicism is a handicap 
for the Palestinian negotiators. They lack a 
mandate to accept the compromises that 
may be necessary for reaching a settle- 
ment. If they make concessions to Israel, 
there is the possibility they will be labeled 
traitors to the Palestinian cause; at worst, 
they risk: violence. Beneath the vibrant 
bougainvilleas that peep over the wall sur- 
rounding Palestinian interlocutor Faisal 
Husseini’s Jerusalem home is a warning 
message branding him a “surrenderist.” 
The vast gap between the contending 
positions will become evident as soon as 
the Israelis and Palestinians begin to hag- 
gle. While the Palestinians see autonomy, a 
modified form of self-rule in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, as the starting point 
for an eventual independent state, Shamir 
sees it as the most Israel will ever concede. 
Somehow, someone someday will have to 
devise an ingenious bridge to bring these 
two profound enemies any closer. But for 
the first time, at least, all the inimical par- 
ties in the Middle East have said they are 
ready to try. With reporting by Jamil Hamad/ 
Jerusalem and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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. .. and the Palestinians, who demand a separate state of their 
own, are willing and able to find any real common ground 
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Author Hersh, left, claims Israeli 
spy Pollard, below left, delivered 
stolen information on U.S. 
strategic missiles to Shamir, 
who in turn passed it on to 

the Soviet Union 


| Jerusalem thought Arab nations would not 
launch a concerted war to destroy the Jew- 
ish state unless they had Soviet backing; 
targeting Israeli nukes on the U.S.S.R. 
would deter Moscow from offering such 
support. According to the book, Israel 
asked Pollard to steal satellite pictures in 
| the first place so that it could aim its mis- 
siles at targets beyond border areas of the 
Soviet Union. For that, Jerusalem needed 
intelligence data—which Washington re- 
fused to share—on how the U.S. proposed 
to hit similar targets. 
As far back as December 1987, a Unit- 
ed Press International story quoted U.S. 
intelligence analysts as saying that some of 
the Pollard material “was traded to the So- 
viets in return for promises to increase em- 
igration of Soviet Jews to Israel.” Hersh 
mentions this rationale in passing but 
stresses others. His second source, who 
said the story is well known among Israel's 
top politicians, claims that Shamir told col- 
leagues “that his goal was to end the long 
standing enmity between Israel and the So- 
viet Union and initiate some kind of 
strategic cooperation.” 
Shamir supposedly sought Soviet good- 
will “as a means of offsetting Isracl’s tradi- 
tional reliance on the U.S.,” which dis- 


H 1 4 rbed him f srsonal as well ¢ 
Did Shamir Give Away Secrets? | i henie emul. peotien in Ben- 


Yes, says a new book by an investigative journalist, and 
they were America’s top secrets: nuclear targets 


| By GEORGE J. CHURCH 
he story, writes investigative reporter 

Seymour Hersh, “might seem almost 
too startling to be believed.” Indeed. But 
Hersh did come to believe it, and it is now 
surfacing in his book The Samson Option, 
being published this week by Random 
House. In capsule: among the American 
secrets stolen for Israel by convicted spy 
Jonathan Pollard was some of the most vi- 
tal information the U.S. possessed: satel 
lite pictures and data used to aim nuclear 
missiles at the Soviet Union. Some of this 
was relayed by Jerusalem to the Soviets. 
And the man who supposedly made the de- 
cision to do it and in person passed some of 
the data was none other than Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir. 

Rumors have floated ever since Pol- 
lard’s conviction that some of the U.S. se- 
crets he stole had reached Moscow, but no 
one had suggested that Shamir was direct- 
ly responsible. Hersh first heard this alle- 
gation from Ari Ben-Menashe, a former Is- 
raeli intelligence officer and veteran 
spinner of stunning-if-true-but yarns. He 
was the teller of the October Surprise tale 
about an alleged 1980 agreement between 
the Reagan campaign and Iranian officials 
to delay the release of American hostages 
until after the U.S. election. Hersh says 
Ben-Menashe’s account was “subsequent- 
ly amplified by a second Israeli, who can- 
not be named.” This second source assert- 
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Menashe, says Hersh, Shamir “viscerally 
disliked the U.S.” The unnamed Israeli 
said that “Shamir has always been fascinat- 
ed with authority and strong regimes. He 
sees the U.S. as very soft, bourgeois, mate- 
rialistic and effete.” 

If that tale sounds astounding, much of 
Hersh’s book is otherwise convincing. The 
reporter who exposed the full stories of the 
My Lai massacre and Manuel Norie 
drug-running set out to tell how Israel de- 
veloped the Bomb. If his assertions come 
as no real surprise, the evidence he brings 
to bear is impressive. For years, most of the 
world has suspected that Israel possessed 
nuclear weapons. Even Israelis coyly refer 
to the “bomb in the basement.” But Hersh 
concentrates primarily on how the U.S. has 


| ed, as Hersh puts it, that the material was 
“sanitized” so that any damage to the U.S. 
would be lessened. But, says Hersh, some 
of it “was directly provided to Yevgeny M. 
Primakov, the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s 
specialist on the Middle East [now chief of 
foreign intelligence for the Kremlin], who 
met publicly and privately with Shamir.” 
Why on earth would Shamir turn over 
targeting information, sanitized or not, to 
the Soviets? After all, says Hersh, Israel 
has trained its own nuclear weapons pri- 
marily on the Soviet Union since it made 
its first warheads in 1968. His explanation: 
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Spinner of Tangled Yarns 


ho is Ari Ben-Menashe? A lowly translator who never rose above unimpor- 
tant desk jobs, according to the Israeli government. A teller of “bald-faced 
lies,” says George Bush. A demon peddler of arms by his own account. Seymour 
Hersh says Ben-Menashe is an expert on signal intelligence who served more than 
10 years in the Israeli army and in 1987, so he claims, became an intelligence adviser 
to Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir. In mid-1990 he brought his story to Hersh be- 
fore leaving the U.S. for Australia and a life of exile. 
But Ben-Menashe has been eager to put his name to all kinds of tales. He has 
told the Senate that c1A chief-designate Robert Gates was a central figure in secret 
U.S. sales of arms to Iraq. He claims Robert McFarlane was simultaneously Na- 
tional Security Adviser and the top Israeli spy in Washington. He impressed one 
reporter who has dealt with him as a fabricator who nonetheless did have connec- 
tions in Israeli intelligence. Some of his stories are unbelievable; some seem to con- 
tain a kernel of truth. The big question is which are which. a 
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When an office doesn't work, it's a people issue, right? 
Well, let's see how wise that bit of conventional wisdom is 
As a nation, for the past 15 years weve been throwing 
people at the problem of office productivity. 
Of the more than 116,000,000 Americans who are work- 
ing today, almost 58% of them are white-collar office workers 
people who work in offices has grown 
twice as fast as other segments of 
the workforce. 
So has it worked? Have more 
people meant more productivity? 
virtually all industrialized countries in produc- 
tivity growth 
White collar productivity rose less than 1% 
per year during the 1980s. 
And in 1989 and 1990, it actually declined. 
Clearly, throwing more people, or differ- 
ent people, at the problem doesn't solve it 
But something else does. Something 
unconventional 
* enterprises—companies, government 
agencies and universities—which 
have made dramatic gains with essentially the same people 
working in their offices and departments 
In the credit card division of a major financial institution, 
four days to just minutes 
In the accounts payable department of a leading con- 
sumer products company, the time it took to file in-coming 
checks, invoices and requisitions went from a two-to-three- 
month backlog to instantaneous filing the moment they arrive. 
realized a 60% reduction in trial preparation costs 
So what changed? What made these offices work, when 
SO many don't? 
We call it Office 2000. 
Acomplete rethinking of the way offices and departments work 
of technology over the past decade 
A way that focuses on people. On process. Then, and only 
then, on technology. 
Away that earns you a substantial, measurable return on 
perhaps your greatest investment. 


When productivity falls, its a people problem, right? 
And since 1976, the number of 
OFFICE Since 1976, the US. has trailed 
There are dozens upon dozens of 
customer service response time was slashed from as long as 
And, the corporate legal department of an aerospace firm 
Away that breaks with some of the most cherished notions 
Your people 
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Has Successfully Created Energy 
In A Classroom. 





In the nearly 20 years that Mr. Holtzclaw has been 
teaching high school science, he's learned a lot about energy. 
How to impart enthusiasm, for instance. The hard work 
needed to overcome inertia. And most difficult of all, what 
to do about burn-out. 

He's not alone. Every day, teachers all over the country 
face the same challenge. 

That's why Martin Marietta is helping to underwrite the 
Academy for Teachers of Science and Math at the University 
of Tennessee. It's an intensive, hands-on program of study for 
outstanding teachers of all grades and all levels of experience. 

The first class of Martin Marietta Fellows has graduated. 
And today, they're back in the classroom —with new knowI- 
edge and insight to benefit their students. 

At Martin Marietta, we're proud that we can join with 
government and academia to support President Bush's critical 
educational initiative. We know that the best way to keep 
America moving ahead tomorrow is to keep our classrooms 
energized today. 


MARTIN MARIETTA 


6801 ROCKLEDGE DRIVE, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 20817 
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determinedly looked the other way. Amer- 
ican Presidents could not condone Israel's 
development of nuclear weapons, but any 
move to impose sanctions on Israel would 
provoke the Jewish state’s legion of Ameri- 
can admirers. 

In 1967, says Hersh, Ambassador to Is- 
rac] Walworth Barbour, eager not to upset 
Lyndon Johnson, told his subordinates to 
stop monitoring the progress of the Israeli 
nuclear reactor at Dimona, where the 
Bomb was thought to be. Later, during the 
Nixon Administration, Barbour was given 
a special intelligence briefing on the Israeli 
weapons program and announced he did 
not believe it. One of the briefers told 
Hersh that Barbour gave this explanation: 
“If Lacknowledge this, then I have to go to 
the President. And if he admitted it, he'd 
have to do something about it.” 


A ctually, according to the book, Nixon 
and Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger approved of Israel’s weapons program, 
even though they were subjected to what 
Hersh calls “nuclear blackmail.” When Is- 
rael feared that it was on the brink of de- 
feat in the 1973 October War, Jerusalem 
asserted that if Washington did not imme- 
diately resupply the weapons the Israeli 
armed forces had lost it would fire its 
nukes. Kissinger, who had wanted to delay 
sending more arms in the hope of setting 
up a land-for-peace settkement, quickly 
changed his mind. 

In September 1979, when a U.S, satel- 
lite observed an intense flash of light over 
the Indian Ocean, Jimmy Carter would 
have found it very embarrassing to admit 
that it was an atomic test, especially an Is- 
racli test. He would have had to “do some- 
thing strong,” said one official, “but there 
was a large segment of the population that 
Carter couldn't alienate.” 

Hersh recounts story after story of de- 
ceit and willful gullibility, nearly all as con- 
vincing as they are depressing—with the 
possible exception of the tale about Sha- 
mir’s giving U.S. secrets to the Soviets. Je- 
rusalem, Moscow and Washington have al- 
ready begun denying that one. Shamir’s 
military aide, Brigadier General Azriel 
Nevo, called it “an outright lie.” Yitzhak 
Rabin, who was defense minister at the 
time of the Pollard affair, says Israel never 
received any such information. In Moscow, 
Primakov dismissed the story as “utter 
nonsense” and denied that anyone, Ameri- 
can or Israeli “has ever passed such infor- 
mation to me.” 

A Washington official familiar with the 
Pollard case also says the spy did not pro- 
vide such data to Israel. The White House 
declined to comment, On the face of it, the 
story does sound too mind-boggling to be 
immediately credible. But Hersh is a care- 
ful and seasoned reporter, and in the Mid- 
dle East there is almost nothing so bizarre 
as to be beyond belief. ® 
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BURMA 


Heroine in Chains 





The Nobel Peace Prize won by Aung San Suu Kyi, under 





house arrest since 19839, will not bring her freedom 


A s the overnight curfew ended, a squad 
of soldiers lifted barbed-wire barri- 
cades from the middle of Rangoon’s tree- 
lined University Avenue. Then they took 
up positions, as they do every day, at four 
sentry boxes in front of the residential 
compound where Aung San Suu Kyi, 46, 
the leader of Burma’s democratic opposi- 
tion, has been under house arrest since 
July 1989, 

Members of the Norwegian 
Nobel Committee said last 
week that they could not be 
sure that Aung San Suu Kyi 
even knew she had been award- 
ed the 199] Nobel Peace Prize. 
But if she has access to a short- 
wave radio, she would have 
learned the news from overseas 
without delay. As the head of 
an Opposition using “nonvio- 
lent means to resist a regime 
characterized by brutality,” 
read the Nobel citation, Aung 
San Suu Kyi has become “one 
of the most extraordinary ex- 
amples of civil courage in Asia 
in recent decades.”’ Within 
hours much of Burma—which 
the ruling junta has renamed 
Myanmar—was whispering the 
news, 

For Aung San Suu Kyi's 
National League for Democra- 
cy, the Peace Prize was the first 
major morale booster in more 
than a year. Although she was 
already under house arrest at 
the time, her party won a land- 
slide victory in the May 1990 parliamentary 
elections, taking 392 of the 485 seats. But 
the generals refused to surrender power. 
Instead they arrested scores of elected 
parliamentarians and hundreds of Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Burma’s military rulers were predictably 
unimpressed by last week’s news. The cool 
reception the award was given in other 
Asian states was hardly more encouraging. 
“It might prick the conscience of a few peo- 
ple,” said Zakaria Ahmad, head of strategic 
and security studies at the National Univer- 
sity of Malaysia, “but it won't change any- 
thing.” A Singaporean diplomat catego- 
rized the prize as “almost a nonevent.” 

Such attitudes illustrate the contrast 
between the West’s vocal outrage at hu- 
man-rights abuses, even as Western oil 
companies are exploring there, and the 
Asian view that such issues should be han- 
died without direct confrontation. Some 
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Asians even see the latest Peace Prize as a 
form of interference in Burma’s domestic 
affairs, even of neocolonial badgering. Al- 
most all Asian governments are more ea- 
ger to do business with Burma than to put 
pressure on it. South Korea recently 
opened a _household-appliance factory 
there. China has agreed to sell the junta al- 
most $1 billion in armaments, partly in re- 
turn for Burmese teak and minerals. 





Aung San Suu Kyi in 1989 


The six-member Association of South 
East Asian Nations, a political and eco- 
nomic grouping, has repeatedly rejected 
calls from the West to impose economic 
sanctions on Burma. Lee Kuan Yew, the 
former Prime Minister of Singapore, ex- 
plains that ASEAN thinks sanctions will not 
work, “The ASEAN view,” he says, “is that 
if we boycott or condemn the government, 
we'll lose influence with it.” 

The prize, which includes a gold medal 
and about $1 million, will be presented in 
Oslo in December, but Aung San Suu Kyi 
is not likely to be there. The junta has told 
her she can leave the country only if she 
agrees never to return, a condition she flat- 
ly refuses. Like other foes of injustice, 
whose efforts take place far off the world’s 
stage, she cannot know what the outcome 
of her struggle will be. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Sandra Burton and David S. Jackson/ 
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America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 


How Tout le Monde Missed the Story 


A‘ some particularly weird moment in the latest install- 
ment of the Great American Melodrama, | had a consol- 
ing thought: well, at least it can’t get any worse than this. May- 
be it was when Howell Heflin, playing Senator Beauregard 
Claghorn, was in the midst of some bloviation, the point of 
which seemed to have escaped him. Or maybe it was when Or- 
rin Hatch, playing Perry Mason, revealed that a key piece of 
evidence, a pubic hair, actually appeared on page 70 of The 
Exorcist and therefore couldn't possibly have been in Clarence 
Thomas’ Coke. 

But then I noticed something on TV for the first time: 
amid the reporters covering the event were two whom I recog- 
nized as members of the foreign press corps, both known for 
their jaundiced eye and acid wit. My heart sank. It suddenly 
occurred to me that having spent days watching our politicians 
make prime-time fools of themselves, we Americans were 
soon going to have to listen to Europeans lecture us on how 
immature and naive we are. We heard it during Watergate, 
and we'd hear it again now: Grow up, America! Start behaving 
like a superpower instead of a Sunday school. 

Sure enough, last week Christine Toomey of the Sunday 
Times of London wailed, “America has flung itself again into 
one of the spasms of passionate moral debate that nations 
more tolerant of human frailty find so hard to understand.” In 
Switzerland the Basler Zeitung concluded that “the most 
American aspect of the affair” was that “behind the thin dam 
of wordy morality, puritanical shyness and ‘ethics’ swirls a sea 
of corruption, madness and wickedness.” 

As might have been expected, the French, who tend to be 
connoisseurs of other nations’ foibles, provided the most pi- 
quant blend of sneering and scolding. “Since the arrival of the 
pilgrim fathers,” said Le Monde in a front-page editorial, 
“America has never truly settled its account with sin, The old 
Puritan heritage periodically surges forth from the collective 
memory, invading the national life and upsetting the political 
game. But over time, these resurgences of prudery have grown 
in cruelty, bordering today on the absurd.” 

In some ways the distant voices echoed the disgust that 
many Americans felt about the Thomas matter. But in a criti- 
cal respect, a number of European commentators betrayed 
their own obtuseness. They depicted the embattled judge as a 
villain/victim in the tradition of John Profumo, the British 
Minister of War whose fling with a call girl, and his lies about 
it to Parliament, cost him his job in 1963, Fleet Street was 
none too tolerant of human frailty then, nor was it earlier 
this month when Sir Allan Green, the chief prosecutor for 
England and Wales, was caught soliciting a prostitute and 
resigned. 

In short, some Europeans saw the Thomas affair as a sex 





scandal. Hence all the scorn for American “prudery” and 
“puritanism.” 

To be sure, there were some distinctly X-rated moments, 
especially when it was Hatch’s turn to work with the raw mate- 
rial of Anita Hill’s allegations. More than once it seemed as 
though he was about to summon Long Dong Silver to appear 
before the Judiciary Committee in person (or worse). 

Still, in its essence, Hill vy. Thomas had almost nothing to 
do with what happens between consenting adults. It wasn’t 
about sex at all, except in the most G-rated sense that Hill is a 
woman, Thomas a man. What most Americans understood— 
and many Europeans apparently failed to grasp—was that 
there was, if not a saving grace, then at least a mitigating factor 
in this otherwise bizarre and lamentable business: yet again, 
American politics was struggling with the shortcomings of 
American society. 

Even though the men in charge of the hearings included 
several demonstrable buffoons and hypocrites who were un- 
der duress from outraged constituents, the fact remains that 
they were part of a peculiarly American process of trying, ever 
so imperfectly, to perfect the rules of civilized behavior, to get 
it right and to shake the bad habits of the past. 

At the heart of all the silliness and nastiness was an at- 
tempt to address a fundamental question of decency and fair- 
ness: How, in the best of all possible worlds, should citizens 
treat each other? More specifically, how should men treat 
women? At issue, in other words, was not sin in the eyes of 
God or in the preachings of Cotton Mather, but rights, as pro- 
tected by the Constitution and defined in U.S. law. 

Granted, a few overseas observers did get the point. The 
Times of London acknowledged, “The Americans have blazed 
this new and elusive trail for mutual respect in the workplace, 
as they have in many other areas of women’s rights,” and the 
Economist saw at the heart of a flawed system “a commitment 
to individual dignity.” 

Far more typical, however, was the response just across the 
Channel. Alan Riding, the Paris bureau chief of the New York 
Times, noted that many French commentators were “ignoring 
the broader question of sexual harassment.” That may be be- 
cause they had yet to get past the first syllable and compre- 
hend what the phrase sexual harassment really means. 

Writing in the New York Times on Friday, the British nov- 
elist Fay Weldon nicely diagnosed the divide between the Old 
World and the New on this issue: “We are well enough at- 
tuned to racism; sexism, alas, scarcely upsets us. You in the 
U.S. have serious thoughts about ‘gender'—we go on thinking 
about sex.” 

Which is why so many editors on her side of the Atlantic, in 
covering the big story out of Washington, got it wrong. a 
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WORLD NOTES 


THE PHILIPPINES 


ABit of 


Yanky Panky 


An American soldier of fortune 
named Jack Terrell, who once 
worked for the contra rebels in 
Nicaragua, created a political 
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The “uncomplicated” Manglapus 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


And Now, a 
Euroarmy 


With the cold war over, it hard- 
ly seems time to start building 
an all-new army in Europe. Yet 
France and Germany are doing 
just that. President Francois 
Mitterrand and Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl last week pro- 
posed the creation of an all- 
European army, starting with a 
small Franco-German brigade 
that is already in existence and 
eventually comprising troops 
from all the nine nations in 
the Western European Union. 
Staunch Atlanticists initially 
opposed the idea: British For- 
eign Secretary Douglas Hurd 
called it an unnecessary “dupli- 
cation” of NATO. But others, 


storm in the Philippines last 
week when he implicated For- 
cign Secretary Raul Manglapus 
in a bizarre plot to murder a 
handful of President Corazon 
Aquino’s opponents, including 
rebel Colonel Gregorio (“Grin- 
go”’) Honasan. 

Aquino defended her For- 
eign Secretary as “an uncompli- 
cated man” who would never 
contemplate murder. Mangla- 
pus, a droll diplomat who once 
set his thoughts on U.S.-Philip- 
pine relations to music in a the- 
atrical comedy called Yanky 
Panky, denied the allegations. 

But the drama will probably 
not be short-lived. Opposition 
Senator Juan Ponce Enrile, 
who is running for President, 
called for a Senate investigation 
that could easily last until elec- 
tions are held in May 1992. 





including the U.S.—which is 
not a member of the weu and 
thus has the most influence to 
lose—were more restrained. 
Some diplomats suggested that 
a Euroarmy could play a role in 
future gulf-style conflicts, as 
long as the Atlantic Alliance is 
not weakened. 

The basis of the proposed 
army is a 4,200-troop Franco- 
German brigade based near 
Stuttgart that can barely be 
called a joint force. Its soldiers 
carry different rifles, wear their 
own national uniforms and op- 
erate in separate battalions. Ex- 
panding so fractious a concept 
to an army corps of about 
35,000 to 40,000 soldiers could 
take years. Creating a full army 
could take a generation. By that 
time, with any luck, it will no 
longer be needed. x 





In step? The small Franco-German brigade 
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BULGARIA 
Squeeze 
Play 


Millions of jubilant Bulgarians 
celebrated the victory last week 
of the opposition Union of 
Democratic Forces over the So- 
cialists, as the former Commu- 
nists are now called, in the 
nation’s second multiparty par- 
liamentary elections. “You are 
free! The age of communism in 
Bulgaria is over!’’ shouted 
U.D.F. leader Filip Dimitrov, 
who was later nominated to be 
Prime Minister. 

The problem was that the 
center-right U.D.F. polled just 


POLAND 
Bye-Bye, 
Stanislaw 


With about 60 parties fielding 
candidates, the run-up to Po- 
land’s first truly independent 
parliamentary elections next 
weekend has been chaotic. But 
at least émigré businessman 
Stanislaw Tyminski, founder of 
Party X, won't be there to kick 
the electorate around anymore. 
Earlier this month he flew 
home to Canada, disheartened 
because Party X, which claims 
4 million supporters, was de- 
nied a place on the national bal- 
lot on account of signatures on 
its qualifying petitions that 
were discovered to be false. 
Many Poles, weary of Ty- 
minski’s crude emotionalism 
and obsessive anti-Semitic rant- 
ings, heaved a sigh of relief. His 
special enemy is ex—Solidarity 
activist Adam Michnik, editor 
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Victory and a dilemma: U.D.F. supporters celebrate election results 





34.5% of the vote, to the Social 
ists’ 33.5%. This means that the 
u.D.F., if itis to rule without the 
former Communists, will need 
the support of the Turkish mi- 
nority, whose party won 7.4% 
of the vote and 24 seats in the 
new 240-member parliament. 
But the ethnic Turks, who were 
widely persecuted under the 
Communists, are asking for at 
least one ministry—a demand 
that the Socialists, in turn, are 
using to fan fears of Turkish 
separatism. Exactly how the 
u.D.F. deals with this dilemma 
will demonstrate to what de- 
gree post-Communist Bulgaria 
is committed to multiparty 
democracy. s 





Home again: Tyminski 


in chief of Warsaw’s Gazeta Wy- 
borcza, whose paper noted two 
months ago how quickly Ty- 
minski had supported the Sovi 
et coup. The next day Tyminski 
sent a chicken carcass to the pa- 
per, characterizing it as carrion 
for carrion. Tyminski’s political 
role is marginal in any case. The 
Poles’ real concern is their 
economy, which has failed to 
rebound since the fall of com- 
munism in 1989, = 
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GLOBAL INTRIGUE 


The Wackiest 
Rig in Texas 


When Bahrain’s rulers awarded a high-stakes 
oil deal to shaky Harken Energy, were they also 
trying to win favors from the White House? 


By RICHARD BEHAR DALLAS 


ew ventures in the oil industry 

have ever produced such a gusher 

of speculation. Early next month, 

engineers will drill a 14,000-ft. well 
near Jarim Reef off the island of Bahrain, a 
tiny Persian Gulf nation not far from the 
world’s richest oil deposits. If the explor- 
atory pipe hits crude, it will enrich a cast of 
investors that includes the Bass brothers of 
Texas, the Rupert family of South Africa, 
the Harvard University endowment fund 
and George W. Bush, the President's el- 
dest son. If the well is dry, the episode will 
prompt shareholders to wonder why they 
ever put faith in a Texas-size enigma called 
Harken Energy Corp 

rhe suburban Dallas company is surely 
one of the most mysterious and eccentric 
outfits ever to drill for oil. Harken consists 
of almost no assets besides an exclusive 35- 
year contract to explore for crude in Bah 
rain. When the country’s rulers handed 
Harken that deal early last year, it puzzled 
oil experts around the world. Why would 
Bahrain stake so much of its financial fu- 
ture on an obscure, money-losing company 
with no refineries and no experience in off 
shore oil exploration? “It was a surprise,” 
says Jay Gallagher, a senior analyst for Pe 
troconsultants, one of the world’s largest 
oil information outfits. “Harken is not tra 
ditionally a company that explores 
internationally.” 

The deal ignited oil-patch speculation 
that Bahrain’s rulers see the arrangement 
as a way to gain influence with the Bush 
Administration. The President's son, 
known informally as George Jr., is a Har 
ken investor, director and consultant. No 
one has produced evidence that Bahrain 
has won any favors from the White House 
in return, Yet the financial connection has 
caused the Administration some discom- 
fort, most notably last fall when reporters 
asked whether the young Bush’s gulf in 
vestment had any influence on his father’s 
decision to send troops there. Said Bush's 


Is 


son last October: “No, I don’t feel Ameri- 
can troops in Saudi Arabia are preserving 
George Jr.’s drilling prospects. I think 
that’s a little farfetched.” 

Yet the tiny country, with a population of 
500,000 and a land area only four times the 
size of Washington, D.C., is unabashed in its 
desire to foster a warm relationship with the 
U.S. Last week the President greeted Bah- 
rain’s emir, Sheik Isa bin Salman al-Khalifa, 
with a 21-gun salute at the White House in 
honor of his nation’s role as the principal al 
lied naval base during the gulf war 

he firm Bahrain chose to find its bo 
nanza has a freewheeling history, even by 
exas standards. Harken director E. Stuart 
Watson, a former executive for oil giant 
Atlantic Richfield, calls the Dallas compa- 
ny’s deals “convoluted” and difficult even 
for industry veterans to grasp. Says Harken 
founder Phil Kendrick, still a small share 
holder: “Their annual reports and press re- 
leases get me totally befuddled. There’s 
been so much promotion, manipulation 
and inside dealmaking. It’s been a fast- 
numbers game.” Some former executives 
charge the firm with routinely inflating its 
assets to make its balance sheets look bet 
ter. Harken’s longtime chief executive, 
Mikel Faulkner, insists the operation is 
But Faulkner, an accountant, of- 
fers this advice for those trying to decipher 
Harken’s financial statements: “Good 
luck. They're a mess.” 

Harken began life in the late 1970s as 
an unprofitable collection of Texas oil 
wells for investors secking tax write-offs 
lhat strategy changed in 1984 when Alan 
Quasha, a lawyer and Harvard M.B.A., 
bought control and became chairman. 
Quasha proceeded to trade large chunks of 
Harken stock for sick oil companies, which 
owned not only wells but also pipelines and 
retail gas stations. Aiming to salvage or 
spin off the assets, Quasha generated a diz 
zying web of deals that would eventually 
push Harken’s debt past $100 million and 
boost its revenues to more than $1.1 billion 
by the end of the decade 


“clean.” 
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Along the way Harken began to suffer 
from the collapse of oil prices, which de 
pressed the value of assets it had acquired 
Yet Quasha managed to attract a steady 
flow of investment capital from the likes of 
Harvard's endowment fund, Hungarian- 
born superinvestor George Soros and the 
South African liquor and tobacco barons, 
the Rupert family. Despite the company’s 
sloppy bookkeeping and long-shot pros 
pects, all except Soros continue to hold 
large blocks of stock. “Alan Quasha will 
charm your pants off,” explains a former 
Harken executive. “You will take your wal- 
let out and empty it into anything that he 
suggests. 

George Bush Jr.’s affiliation with Har 
ken began in the oil-bust year of 1986, 
when he and a group of partners received 
more than $2 million worth of Harken 
stock in exchange for his floundering 180 
well Texas oil operation, Spectrum 7 Ener- 


gy Corp., which had lost $400,000 in the six 
months before the sale. “His propertics 
were pretty well encumbered,” recalls di 
rector Watson. “The banks hadn't fore- 
closed, but that was in the wind.” Not long 
after Bush joined Harken’s board, he took 
charge of the Texas Rangers and shifted 
his attention largely to baseball. Yet he re 
mains a Harken consultant, earning annual 
fees of $50,000 to $120,000 

The year after Bush came aboard, a 
reclusive Saudi named Abdullah Taha 
Bakhsh bought an 11% stake in Harken 
through a Netherlands Antilles shell com- 
pany. The Saudi, a tycoon with global in 
terests in oil, real estate and jewelry, hoped 
Harken could someday serve as a vehicle 
for moving Saudi crude into the U.S. But 
the strategy would never come to pass 

That year Quasha made one of his 
worst paying $36 million 
(probably twice its real worth) for E-Z 


investments, 


TWO COUNTRIES LINKED BY WARM 
RELATIONS AND A DRILLING CONTRACT: 
The President's oldest son, George W. Bush, 
stands to reap millions of dollars if Harken Energy 
is successful in finding crude near the Jarim Reef. 
Last week the President welcomed Bahrain’s emir 
to the White House with a 21-gun salute to honor 
the country’s role in the gulf war. 





Serve, a stodgy owner of gas pumps at 900 


rural service stations and convenience 
stores, It suffered every travail from man 
agement infighting to IRS audits to envi 
ronmental disasters. Seven states have 
cited E-Z Serve for soil or groundwater 
contamination. 

Harken’s biggest flaw as a would-be Big 
Oil Company was its lack of a refinery. In 
1989 Quasha made a $190 million bid for a 
publicly held refinery, Tesoro Petroleum 
Tesoro never had any interest in merg- 
ing—its board wouldn’t even respond di- 
rectly to the offer 
any interest in carrying out a hostile bid 
The debacle wound up costing Harken mil 
lions of dollars in expenses. The only party 
to make out handsomely was Quasha him 
self; his law firm has collected more than 
$1 million in fees since 1988 by handling 
these and other Harken matters 

On several occasions Quasha’s deals 


nor did Quasha have 
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have been marked by apparent conflicts of 
interest. Last year he tried in vain to get 
Harken to buy a privately held refinery, 
Frontier Oil, in which he owned a sizable 
stake. In another instance Quasha sold 
Harken’s Hawaiian retail unit to a compa- 
ny controlled by both his own family and 
the South African Ruperts. Harken 
booked an $8 million gain on the deal, only 
to write it all off later as a loss 

One of Harken’s few profitable ven- 
tures was its high-flying commodities trad- 
ing arm. But suddenly in 1989 the division 
racked up a $17 million loss, prompting 
Quasha to shut down the operation. Insid 
ers say the oil traders never had careful su 
pervision, systematic controls or enough 
money in the bank to ride out a downturn 

By the end of the 1980s, Harken was 
bloated and indebted, but it won a wind- 
fall. Bahrain, which produces a mere 
42,000 bbl. of oil a day (Saudi Arabia’s out 
put: more than 8 million), decided to hunt 
for more crude. In 1989 Bahrain officials 
suddenly and mysteriously broke off prom- 
ising talks with Amoco. One minister then 
telephoned an old friend, Michael Ameen, 
the respected former head of Mobil’s Mid 


dle East operations. “They 
wanted a small American com 
pany,” claims Ameen, who 


says he drew a blank. But 10 
minutes later, Ameen got a call 
from an investment banking 
friend in Arkansas, who rec- 
ommended Harken 

Yet Harken had almost no 
cash to carry out the job, so it 
brought in the billionaire Bass 
brothers to finance the drilling, 
which could ultimately cost 
$50 million. What remains in 
explicable is why Ameen or the 
Bahrainis didn’t go to the 
Basses or other experienced 
wildcatters in the first place 

With the Bahrain deal in 
hand, Quasha decided to 
dump almost everything else 
The company owned 1,000 wells and 600 
gas-station pumps, all of which helped pro 
duce more than $40 million in losses in 
1990, Earlier this year, Quasha spun off 
Harken’s debt-laden businesses into sepa- 
rate public companies and then retired as 
chairman. “I’ve yet to find a business that’s 
had nothing but 
“We've obviously had disappointments.” 

George Bush Jr. was probably never a 
prime mover behind the Bahrain deal. In 
fact, board members say he voiced doubts 
about whether Harken had the means and 
expertise for such a distant oil play. Even 
so, he has already earned a handsome prof- 
it from it. In late June 1990, five months af- 
ter the deal was sealed and about a month 
before Iraq invaded Kuwait, young Bush 
sold 66% of his Harken stake (or 212,140 
shares) at the top of the market for nearly 
$850,000, which represented a 200% profit 
on his original stake. Yet he failed to re 


successes,” says he 
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port the transaction until last March, in ap- 
parent violation of Securities and Ex- 
change Commission rules. Bush 
contended at the time that the sec had 
misplaced the report. Responds sec 
spokesman John Heine: “As far as I know, 
nobody ever found the ‘lost’ filing.” Bush 
declined to comment on either the incident 
or his involvement with Harken. 

Faulkner, Harken’s current chairman, 


says his Bahraini partners won't let him 
discuss terms of the deal, “even with 
board members.” Oil experts figure that 
Bahrain will keep about 75% of all poten- 
tial profits, with the rest to be split be- 
tween Harken and the Basses. Despite a 
breakup value of about 70¢ a share, Har- 
ken stock trades at $5 these days in antici- 
pation of a big initial find on Jarim Reef. 
Says Houston oil analyst Charles Strain: 








“In a few years it’s either going to be $30 
stock or 30¢, so it’s a pretty easy choice 
for an investor. You either roll the dice or 
you don’t.” The last wildcat well, drilled 
in 1986 by the Kuwaitis, was a total dud. 
But the hard-luck Harken may be due for 
a break. If it does find crude, the Presi- 
dent’s son could be a multimillion-dollar 
winner. —With reporting by Jonathan Beaty/ 
Dallas and Richard Woodbury/Houston 








A Mysterious Mover of Money and Planes 








he Harken Energy folks are not the only Texas-based 

colleagues of George W. Bush with fortuitous, if not ex- 
traordinary, Arab connections. Another is the mysterious 
Houston businessman James R. Bath, a deal broker whose 
alleged associations run from the CIA to a major shareholder 
and director of the Bank of Credit & Commerce Internation- 
al. The President’s son has denied that he ever had business 
dealings with Bath, but early 1980s tax records reviewed by 
TIME show that Bath invested $50,000 in Bush’s energy ven- 
tures and remained a stockholder until Bush sold his compa- 
ny to Harken in 1986. 

Bath’s penchant for secrecy has been frustrated by a feud 
with a former business partner, Bill White, who claims that 
Bath was a front man for CIA business operations. White con- 
tends that Bath has used his connections to the Bush family 
and Texas Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen to cloak the development of a 
lucrative array of offshore com- 
panies designed to move money 
and airplanes between the Mid- 
die East and Texas. White, an 
Annapolis graduate and former 
Navy fighter pilot, claims it was 
Bentsen’s son Lan who suggested 
that White go into the real estate 
development business with Bath, 
a former Air Force fighter pilot. 
The partners prospered together 
at first, but since their falling out 
they have dueled in five lawsuits 
in which Bath has kept the upper 
hand, White claims, by privately 
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secretaries at Bath’s office still answer the phone with a cheery 
“Bath Bentsen Interests.” Bath says he simply hasn’t got 
around to changing the name of his company. 

Bath opened his own aircraft brokerage firm in 1976, but his 
Middle East connections first surfaced two years later, when he 
became a shareholder and director of Houston’s Main Bank. 
His fellow investors were former U.S. Treasury Secretary John 
Connally; Saudi financier Ghaith Pharaon, an alleged B.C.C.I. 
front man; and Saudi banker Khaled bin Mahfouz, who subse- 
quently became a major B.C.C.1. shareholder. Pharaon later 
sold his Main Bank holdings and bought the National Bank of 
Georgia, allegedly on behalf of B.C.C.1. Unusual transactions 
involving Main Bank in the late 1970s came to light last year 
when a researcher discovered that the small community bank, 
at a time when it held only $58 million in deposits, had been 
buying $10 million a month in new 
) $100 bills. Purpose: unknown. 
Bath controlled a fleet of 
© companies connected to his air- 
» craft business, and he enjoyed 

unusual carte blanche to direct 
the U.S. investments of several 
wealthy Middle Easterners. As- 
sociates confirm that Bath has 
brokered more than $150 million 
in private plane deals in recent 
years, concentrated in sales and 
leases to Middle Eastern royalty 
and other influential figures. 
Pharaon is believed to have 
bought several expensive jets for 
his construction company. One 





asserting to the court that he had Bush buddy: Bath at his aircraft-leasing office in Houston 


“national security” connections. 

White now claims in court that Bath wanted to borrow $550,000 
from their real estate venture to cover funds that Bath had 
“misappropriated” from an aircraft company he controlled. 

Bath, 55, acknowledges a friendship with George W. Bush 
that stems from their service together in the Texas Air Nation- 
al Guard, and says he is “slightly” acquainted with the Presi- 
dent. But Bath vehemently denies White’s accusations. “I am 
not a member of the C1A or any other intelligence agency,” he 
says, describing White’s portrayal as a “fantasy.” Even so, 
Bath, while insisting he is nothing more than a “small, obscure 
businessman,” is associated with some of the most powerful 
figures in the U.S. and Middle East. Private records show, and 
associates confirm, that Bath is a “representative” for several 
immensely wealthy Saudi families, an unusual position for any 
small-time Texas businessman. 

Bath got his start in real estate in 1973 by forming a part- 
nership with Lan Bentsen. One purpose, sources tell TIME, 
was to find investments for the Senator's blind trust. Bath and 
Bentsen have said they have not been partners for years, but 





Bath entity, Skyway Aircraft, 
leased a $10 million Gulfstream 
II to the Abu Dhabi National Oil Co., which is controlled by 
Sheik Zayed bin Sultan an-Nahayan, the President of the 
United Arab Emirates and the current owner of B.C.C.L. 
Bath’s partners in Skyway, one of four similarly named com- 
panies he controls, are artfully hidden. The firm that incorpo- 
rated Bath’s companies in the Cayman Islands is the same one 
that set up a money-collecting front company for Oliver North 
in the Iran-contra affair. : 

Even if Bath is a clandestine public servant, the U.S. may 
not always get a bargain. The Houston Post reported last year 
that the U.S. had spent millions of dollars more than necessary 
by fueling military aircraft, including Air Force One, at pri- 
vately owned Southwest Airport Services at Ellington Field 
rather than using a government fuel station there. Bath oper- 
ates and holds a majority ownership stake in Southwest Air- 
port Services, which the Post said was charging a markup of as 
much as 60% on the fuel. So far, the paper’s charges have 
prompted no official investigations. —By Jonathan Beaty. 
With reporting by S.C. Gwynne/Houston 
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_ BUSINESS NOTES 


THE ECONOMY 


It’s Stuck 
In Neutral 


The rundown U.S. economy 
sent discouraging new signals 
last week that it cannot shake 


weakness, a virtual Who's Who 
of blue-chip companies report- 
ed huge losses or falling profits 
for the third quarter of this 
year. Citicorp lost $885 million 
largely because of red ink at its 
Quotron stock-reporting _ ser- 
vice and costs stemming from 
the layoff of 5,000 workers ear- 
lier this year, The largest U.S. 
banking firm said it would sus- 
pend its dividend and dismiss 
several thousand more workers. 
Among manufacturers, IBM 
said slumping sales caused its 
profits to plunge 85% in the re- 
cent quarter, 

The prevailing profit 
drought “holds down capital 
spending and is behind a lot of 
layoffs,” says Lawrence Chim- 
erine, senior adviser to the fore- 
casting firm DRI-McGraw 
Hill. Concurs Allen Sinai, chief 








Letting a computer handle the details 


SOFTWARE 


Will You 
Program Me? 


As the dearly betrothed quickly 
find out, organizing a wedding 
is no honeymoon. Between the 
popping of the question and the 
uncorking of the champagne 
comes a logistical nightmare. 
Seizing on that idea, a newly- 
wed couple has developed a 
computer program that prom- 
| ises to “let you think of your 


the blahs. In one major sign of 








economist for the Boston Co. 
Economic Advisers: “Pressure 
on profits means cost cutting 
will remain part of the vise that 
is squeezing consumers.” 

The latest economic reports 
from Washington gave little ev- 
idence that the squeeze would 
end anytime soon. The Com- 
merce Department said the 
Consumer Price Index surged 
at an annual rate of nearly 5% 
in September, dampening ex- 
pectations that the Federal Re- 
serve Board would ease interest 
rates further, At the same time, 
the economy's few bright spots 
were barely flickering. Wash- 
ington said industrial produc- 
tion rose just 0.1% in Septem- 
ber, while housing starts 
dropped 2.2%, the first decline 
in six months, 

The weak economy was of 
growing concern to the White 
House last week as President 
Bush met with Republican con- 
gressional leaders to craft a 
program to stimulate business 
activity, The Administration is 
expected to call once again for a 
cut in the capital-gains tax, 
among other measures. a 


wedding as a series of 
small, easily controlla- 
ble events.” The Wed- 
ding Planner (price: 
$49.95) helps mar- 
rieds-to-be keep track 
of invitations, RSVPS, 
gifts, reservations, 
thank-you notes and 
the running tally of 
expenses. It even re- 
minds the bride when 
to order her dress. 
“The average wedding 
costs more than 
$10,000. This program 
can save a lot of time, 
energy and money,” claims Ser- 
gei Scurficld, president of Cal- 
gary-based Ninga Software, 
which markets the program. 
The company introduced the 
planner last month and expects 
to sell 10,000 copies by year’s 
end. The software, currently 
sold at Radio Shack stores, will 
be available in other outlets 
soon. There are no plans for a 
Divorce Planner, but a comput- 
er game called the Civil War 
(not the domestic variety) 
should be out early next year. = 
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Writing Off 
The Weapons 


The pen is mightier than the 
sword—and maybe even more 
enduring than the nuclear mis- 
sile. Wisconsin-based Parker 
Pen is offering a line of pens 
composed partly of metal from 
American and Soviet missiles 
decommissioned in the wake of 
arms agreements between the 
two superpowers. Half the sales 
price of the pens will go to the 
Memorial Fund for Disaster 
Relief, a charity for victims of 





Reese and a much-missed Foxx 


ENTERTAINMENT 


After the 
Star Is Gone 


YD 4134303 


NOLLDST 


The sudden death of raunchy | 


raconteur Redd Foxx during a 
rehearsal for his new TV series, 
The Royal Family, deprived 
America of one of its most pop- 
ular comedians—and may have 
cheated css of a hit. Foxx’s 
much-anticipated return to TV, 
opposite co-star Della Reese, 
was producing respectable rat- 
ings for the network in a long- 
lagging Wednesday-night time 
slot. CBs has only three more 
episodes featuring Foxx. While 
replacing him will be difficult, 
since the show was tailor-made 
for Foxx, the network hopes to 
keep the series alive. One possi- 
bility: a new male lead, perhaps 
two-time star Sherman Hems- 
ley (The Jeffersons and Amen), 
who already has a development 
deal with css. The strategy is 
risky. After the suicide of come- 
dian Freddie Prinze in 1977 
NBC replaced him with a child 
actor in Chico and the Man, and 
the network hit swiftly became 
an also-ran. . 








Once bombs, now balm 


catastrophes around the world. 
Parker, whose pens have been 
used to sign the arms-control 
treaties, is offering a range of in- 
struments from a humble ball- 
point for $30 to a top-of-the-line 
fountain pen for $300, Each car- 
rics an emblem forged from the 
melted-down missiles. 8 


REGULATION 


Take That, 
John Sununu! 


There are many reasons to go 
the extra mile in government 
service, but leave it to banking 
regulator L. William Seidman 
to come up with a new one: be- 
cause the White House didn’t 
want him to. When the curmud- 
geonly chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
stepped down last week at the 
end of a six-year term, he dis- 
closed that he would have left 
last year but for the efforts of 
the Bush Administration to 
cashier him. 

In the blunt 
style that particu- = 
larly annoyed 3 
White House 
chief of staff John 
Sununu, Seidman 
declared, ms 
talked to them 
about getting out 
of here so they 
could) put in 
somebody of 
their own. The 
next thing I knew, 
I heard the White 
House leaking 
that the President was trying to 
force me out.” Fearing for the 
FDIC’s independence, Seidman 
decided to stay. Such frank talk 
may have been the bane of 
Bush, but it could be the stuff of 
stardom. Starting this week, 
Seidman will serve as corre- 
spondent and commentator for 
CNBC, the financially focused 
cable channel. 5 
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The name is familiar. After all, this ts 
a Honda. 

And its beauty is natural.’ The almost 
perfect shape of the new Civic EX Sedan 
was formed by hours of wind tunnel tests. 

The lines are so smooth that the wind 
hardly notices them. Much attention was 
paid to the space inside the car, however. 
‘There's more of it. 

In fact, there’s more car. Both the car 
length and wheelbase are longer. So the 
new Civic Sedan rides better. 

A vastly improved suspension system 
contributes to the better ride. It’s attached 
to a wider, stronger and more rigid body. 
A body that will last longer, too. Because 
more corrosion safeguards are built in. 

You will find soft touches inside the 
car. The carpeting is plush and thick, even 
in the trunk. There are no sharp edges 





— Funny it doesnt 


anywhere. Everything's rounded and feels 
right. Seats are firm where they should be 
and supportive all over. Controls are easy 
to see and reach. And overhead a power 
operated moonroof glides open or tilts up 
for fresh air ventilation. 

And it’s quieter in there. Windows fit 
more flush than ever for less wind noise. 
Fewer holes had to be cut into the body 
for mechanical cables to pass through 
because there are very few cables. Silent 
electric wires power the instruments. 

And it’s safer in there. The doors now 
have stronger internal bracing, New seat 
belt designs keep the belts ghter when 
necessary. You can adjust the position 
of the upper belt. 

The new Civic Sedan 
has an airbag on the 
driver's side. 














look like a Civic. 


Gold plated circuits assure its readiness. 
Like in all luxury cars. 

Driving the car is yet another luxury. 
Rattles and squeaks don't exist. You feel 
in control. You sense immediately what 
the road ts telling you through the power 
assisted steering, 


Should your senses tell you to quickly 


stop the car, the four-wheel disc brakes 
complemented by our anti-lock braking 
system help do just that. 

‘The new engine produces a different 
sensation. Actually, the engine itself is 
sensational. It knows to breathe more air 
as it works harder to produce more power. 














Just like you would. 

When you step on the accelerator, 
the engine computer directs valves inside 
each cylinder to open farther. ‘That lets in 
more air and fuel from the fuel injection 
system. And makes more horsepower. 

‘The valves don't open as wide during 
normal driving at slower engine speeds. 
Which makes for more efficiency. 

‘The whole process is called variable 
valve timing, usually reserved for very 
expensive luxury cars. Which puts it night 
at home in our new luxury car. 

Except for one word. After all, this is 


a Civic. (| z2| 0] | D/A 


‘The new Civic Sedan 

















Sport 


The Last Shall Be First 


Aha happy blend of f whiz kids and free agents help Minnesota 
and Atlanta vault from the cellar to the World Series 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


hey picked Cinderella for last place 

too, and she did all right. But even ina 
fairy tale, no one expects Prince Charming 
to be that ungainly lad who'd been kept in 
the cellar for the past three years. 

The improbable is for fables; baseball, 
right now at least, is the art of the impossi- 
ble. In a century of the sport, no team had 
vaulted in a single year from worst in its 
league to best. Last week two teams did. 
And over the weekend, the Minnesota 


TWINS Middle-income free agent Davis faces . . . 


Twins (last in the American League West 
in 1990) and the Atlanta Braves (cellar 
dwellers in the National League West for 
three seasons) played the first two games 
in the “Worst World Series.” 

Fans hoped it would be one of the best. 
Seven close games would offer a shiny 
showcase for two nicely matched teams 
that took a steep new route to the top. Af- 
ter a decade or so of balky, highly paid su- 
perstars, the Twins and Braves built their 
franchises on has-beens and gonna-bes. 
Call it postmodern baseball. 

In the free-agent era, when players can 
sign with the highest bidder, owners find it 
tough to produce a consistent winner. Yes, 
the Oakland A’s reached the Series the 
past three years. But a $37 million payroll 
this season couldn't keep the dynasty from 
turning nasty. The A’s limped and sulked, 
finishing 11 games behind the Twins. 

The specter of free agency can make 
even a shrewd organization nervous. The 


84 


| Pittsburgh Pirates, 





with a core of fine 


| young stars, got that now-or-never feeling 





this year. Why? Because slugger Bobby 
Bonilla is expected to become a zillionaire 
elsewhere this winter, and Most Valuable 
Player candidate Barry Bonds may walk 
next October. Pittsburgh, in a modest TV 
market, certainly can’t afford them both. 
So the bucks—and the Bucs—stop here. 

In baseball, as in other businesses, two 
cardinal rules apply: be smart and be lucky. 
The postmodern era adds: but first you must 
be inept. If a franchise is bad enough long 
enough, it gets to draft some 
? good young talent (as the Braves 
2 did with Steve Avery, David Jus- 
; tice and John Smoltz). Then, if it 
is canny, it will trade one pricey 
player for two or three prospects 
(as the Twins did last year, losing 
Frank Viola to the Mets and 
gaining three blossoming pitch- 
: ers in return). Finally, if fortune 
is kind, the team will find a few 
middle-income free agents ready 
for superior years (Atlanta’s 
Terry Pendleton, Minnesota’s 
Jack Morris and Chili Davis). 
The 162-game plan: get the kids 
before they cost too much and 
the veterans because they know 
so much. Well, it worked. 

In the American League 
championship, the Twins 
shrugged off Toronto in a five- 
game series that for most TV 
viewers was overshadowed by a 
sorrier sporting spectacle on 
Capitol Hill: the Senators vs. the dodger. 
Truth to tell, the AL snoozathon didn’t 
need the Clarence Thomas hearings to up- 
stage it; a church social could have done the 
job. Here, after all, were two teams from 
above the timber line playing in domed sta- 
diums of spaceship sterility on synthetic car- 
pets that made the games look like Brob- 
dingnagian billiards. Only one contest was 
close all the way. Only one rooting interest 
tickled fans’ fancies: seeing the Twins earn 
their spot in baseball’s unlikeliest finale. 

The Braves-Pirates clash promised 
more sparks. Atlanta had located a lode of 
blithe character in its September pursuit 
and capture of favored Los Angeles. It 
helped that everybody hated the damn 
Dodgers. It didn’t hurt that Braves parti- 
sans urged the team on with toy toma- 
hawks and a war-chant mantra, which the 
votaries could moan for innings on end 
(the dumbest mass spasm since the Wave). 
By playoff time, the Braves were high and 
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loose. All the Pirates’ edgy swagger could 
not mute the magic—or solve the riddle of 
a brilliant Atlanta pitcher, as young and 
ageless as Lefty Grove. 

Steve Avery is 21. Others guys his age 
are working the checkout counter or getting 
ill on the fraternity porch; he tossed, with 
wondrous poise and heat, two near perfect 
1-0 games. In the second of these, when a 
single fat fastball would have snuffed the 
Braves’ dream, Avery gelded Pittsburgh on 
three singles and never allowed an oppo- 
nent to reach second base. In the ninth in 
ning Atlanta finally scored and the lad 
spent the game's last few, beautifully tense 
minutes in the dugout. Only then, as he 

watched reliever Alejandro Pena flirt with 
catastrophe, did Avery look his age and less. 
Shivering under a black coverall in the Hal- 
loween weather, he peeked out like an 





BRAVES. . . . a boy wonder like ace hurler Avery 


anxious trick-or-treater in a Batman cape. 

The following night, after he was de- 
clared the series’ Most Valuable Player, 
Avery got baptized in champagne he was 
barely old enough to purchase legally. And 
the Pirates, who carried the curse of being 
the best National League team for the past 
two seasons, were left to dwell on the mel- 
ancholy baseball maxim, “Losing hurts 
more than winning feels good.” 

Maybe not this year, though. The 
Braves did become America’s team, just 
like they said on TV, and the Twins happily 
recalled the secrets of their 1987 Series-win- 
ning form—as they showed by mauling At- 
lanta, 5-2, in Game 1. Winning feels great, 
redemptive, to yesterday's losers. And the 
giddiness is contagious. What are these guys 
doing in the Series? Having fun. 

For bringing the shock of joy back to 
baseball, both the Braves and the Twins de- 
serve cheers. Or at least a toast. Bot- 


toms up! —Reported by David Thigpen/New York 


To protect the environment, 
we built an amazing new jet. 


A passion for perfection” 
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Amazing because it hits speeds up to 600 miles 
an hour. And amazing because it's made out of 
water. You see, this new jet was developed by 
Lufthansa engineers as a revolutionary way to 
Strip old paint off planes before repainting. Unlike 
the past, when conventional chemical strippers 
had to be used, our new Aquastrip" eliminates all 
toxic waste by removing paint with high-speed 
jets of water. The process is 100% ecologically 
sound. Aquastripping is another example of the 
kind of passion you'll find at Lufthansa. A passion 
that carries people around the world better than 
any other airline. And a passion that's taking 
better care of the world itself 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is a participant in the mileage ams of United, Delta 
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“Dis eyes have one 


language everywhere” 


Irue vision is without boundaries. 
So when the New York-based Project 
ORBIS developed a program to save or 
restore eyesight, they put a teaching 
hospital on an airplane and took it 
around the world. 

On board are five Toshiba laptop 
computers. Not only to record surgical 
schedules, patient records, and 
lecture materials, but also to manage the 
flow of information between the aircraft, 
Project ORBIS headquarters and its 
offices throughout the world. 

For Toshiba, it’s one more chance to 


help all of us see a better tomorrow. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 





Color TVs 
& VCRs 


Computers 
& Printers 


Copiers 
CT Scanners 


Digital 
Instrumentation 


Disk Drives 


Facsimile 
Systems 


Industrial Motors 
& Controls 


Liquid Crystal 
Displays 


Medical Tubes 
Mobile Electronics 
MR Imaging 
Nuclear Medicine 


OPTO Electronic 
Devices 


Picture Tubes 


Professional 
Video Systems 


Room Air 
Conditioners 


Satellite Receivers 
Semiconductors 


Telecommunication 
Systems 


Turbines & 
Generators 


Ultrasound 


Uninterruptible 
Power Supply 


Variable Speed 
Drives 


X-Ray Systems 





































Was he 
a scoundrel... 
or a saint? 


James Michael Curley began 
life in the slums of Boston. 
Smart and ambitious, he 
charmed his way to four terms 
as mayor, four as congressman 
and one as governor of 
Massachusetts. To the city’s 
Irish immigrants, he was a 
saint. To others he was a 
scoundrel who used political 
influence for his own gain. He 
was regularly investigated for 
corruption, and ran one 
campaign for mayor from jail. 
He won. Fifty years later he 
interrupted a mayoral term to 
do time in a federal peniten- 
tiary. And still the people 
thought of him as their 
champion. At his funeral, 
thousands turned out to salute 
a great charmer — and, many 
say, an incorrigible crook. 


Watch Scandalous Mayor on 
The American Experience, 
hosted by David McCullough. 


The American Experience 


Monday, October 28 
at 9 p.m. (ET) in most cities, 
on public television. 


Made possible 
by Aetna. 





Show Business 


Mocking the Ethnic Beast 


Asizzling young comedian draws on his roots to lampoon 
Latin stereotypes, but some Hispanics aren’t laughing 


trayals of Latin lowlifes, louts and losers 
can trigger a painful catharsis. “Latin cul- 
There’s still a lot of 


By GUY GARCIA 
ture is very subliminal 
self-hate. Is underneath this mat and rug 
hidden in the basement, and it’s the beast 
that wants to come out and chop our heads 
off. I'm letting out a lot of monsters.” 
Leguizamo is, in fact, part 


Pr reening for the camera in a white suit 
and Panama hat, an unctuous TV talk- 
show host named Agamemnon tries to 
prove his credentials as a Latin Lothario by 
reading letters from female viewers inviting 
him to “invade me, blockade me, dictate 
me.” An amber-skinned transvestite named 
Manny the Fanny gyrates to a dance-club 
hit while recalling her Krazy Glue revenge 
on an unfaithful boyfriend. A punchy Peru- 
vian ex-boxer, pressed to name a famous 











































Hispanic, searches the blank canvas of his 
mind, “William Shakesperez,” he intones 
“He wrote Macho Do About Nothing and 
The Merchant of Venezuela 
All these cutting Hispanic stereotypes 
are the inventions of a writer-comedian-ac- 
tor who is, perhaps surprisingly, Hispanic 
himself. They are characters in the play 
Mambo Mouth, a one-man tour de force 
created and performed by Colombian 
born John Leguizamo, 27. Kaleidoscopic, 
hilarious and politically very incorrect, 
Mambo Mouth had a successful 35-week 
run off-Broadway earlier this year and 
won a 1991 Obie and Outer Critics Circle 
Award. Now a rv 
based on the show will get the first of six 


one-hour special 
airings on HBO this Saturday 

The seven sketches in Mambo Mouth 
(Leguizamo makes the transition from 
one to another by frenetically changing 
costumes behind a backlit scrim while 
loudspeakers pump out a salsa beat) 
grew from improvisations that Legui 
zamo based on his family and friends 
and on images culled from TV 
and films. “I drew on everything 
that was around me and put it 
together,” he says. “I can only 
write something that touches me 
and amuses me, that I feel some 
thing about 

The material is a little too 
close to home for many Hispan- 
ics, Who charge that Mambo 
Mouth perpetuates negative, 
A female col 
Voice 


SExISt Stereotypes 
umnist in the Village ac 
cused Leguizamo of promoting 
“refried machismo” and “wom 
an bashing.” The actor 
“To some Latin peo- 


rejects 





the chars 
ple, we're not allowed to mock 
he says. “I'm sup 
posed to be doing the Bill 
Cosby-Brady Bunch syndrome.” 
Leguizamo acknowledges, how- 


ourselves, 
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Kaleidoscopic, hilarious and politically very incorrect: Leguizamo 
ever, that his unflinching por- as his Mambo Mouth characters Manny the Fanny and Agamemnon 


of a wave of young minority comedians who 
use laughter to lampoon ethnic and other 
stereotypes, often at the risk of offending 
fellow minorities. Damon and Keenen Ivo- 
ry Wayans have widened the parameters of 
black humor on their TV show Jn Living 

Color, enacting such caricatures as dogmat 
ic homeboys, bums and effeminate book re 

viewers. Stand-up comedian Tamayo Ot- 
suki revs up her act by portraying the 

Japanese as greedy moneybags who disci- 
pline their children by evoking memories of 
the atom bomb. Such humor, argues Legui- 
zamo, is an “exorcism” rooted in the liber- 

ating power of self-recognition. 

In his sketch called “Crossover King,” 
for example, Leguizamo satirizes His- 
panics’ desire to be accepted into the 
mainstream by playing a Latin who 
transforms himself into a pseudo- 
samurai businessman. Eyes squinting 
behind thick spectacles, Leguizamo 
lectures members of an imaginary His 

panic audience on how they too “can be 

Latino-free” if they just work hard 

enough at being Japanese. “Our com- 

puter graphics project that after only six 
years in the crossover program, Tito 
could become Toshino,” he explains, 
“the quiet, well-dressed, manicured, 
well-groomed, somewhat anal-retentive 
overachiever who is ready to enter the job 
market at the drop of a dollar.” The 
sketch takes a slapstick twist when the 

Crossover King, suffering a relapse into 

his Latin self, suddenly starts dancing and 

shouting Spanish phrases. 

Born in Bogota and raised in a work- 
ing-class section of Queens, N.Y., Legui- 
zamo discovered early that his talents 
could buy him protection from the 
streetwise youths who ruled the neighbor 
hood. “They used to let me hang out with 
them because I would make them laugh,” 
he recalls. After studying drama at New 

York University, Leguizamo 

2 landed some supporting roles 

on TV’s Miami Vice and soon 

moved on to movies. In Holly 

wood he has alternated between 
playing mama’s boys (Casualties 
of War, Hangin’ with the Home- 
= boys) and baby-faced killers (Die 

Hard Il, Regarding Henry) 

Although his movie career is 
taking off, Leguizamo is not 
about to stop ruffling ethnic sensi- 
tivities with his comedy. He is 
hard at work on a follow-up to 
Mambo Mouth, a one-man show 
in which he will play six members 
of a half-Dominican, half-Colom- 
bian family who are attending a 
wedding. “I think it could be con- 
troversial,” he says with an inno- 
cent smile. Its title: Spic-o-rama. 


Los Angeles 


a 


With reporting by Patrick E. Cole/ 








When Can 


Memories 
Be Trusted? 


The remembrance of 
things past can bea 
mysterious process, with 
realities and myths 
blending into a vivid picture | 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


ess than two weeks ago, Americans 
were spellbound before their televi- 
sion sets, watching Anita Hill and 
Clarence Thomas clash over their recollec- 
tions of events a decade past. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearings are still 
fresh in our minds, but how many of us re- 
member exactly what the two adversaries 
said, what they wore, the expressions on 
their faces and the tone of their voices? 
And 10 years from now, when we think 
back, how faithful will our memories be? 
Will we remember Hill’s tears at one par- 
ticularly painful disclosure of sexual ha 
rassment, and Thomas thumping the table 
as he decried the hearing as a high-tech 
lynching of an uppity black? 
Those with sharp memories will have 
noticed two errors in the preceding para- 


- Behavior i 


graph: Hill’s voice may have sometimes wa 
vered, but she never cried, and Thomas may 
have thundered with his voice but never 
with his fist. Even if memory fails to retain 
these details, how many Americans will ac- 


curately retain the essence of the events? 
Will our memories reflect the truth? 
Psychologists and lawyers are finding 
that more and more cases turn on the ques 
tion of how reliable memory is. Last No- 
vember in Redwood City, Calif., George 
Franklin was convicted of killing an eight 
year-old girl in 1969; the case was based 
largely on the testimony of his daughter Ei- 
leen Franklin-Lipsker, who had repressed 
the memory of her playmate’s murder for 
20 years. This month in Pittsburgh, Steven 
Slutzker is scheduled to go on trial for the 
1975 fatal shooting of John Mudd Sr. 


HOW LONG-TERM MEMORIES ARE FORMED 


Various components of an experience— 
sights, smells, textures—are 
processed in the hippocampus 
and then stored in 

different parts of the 

brain. For a lasting 

memory to be 

formed, the 

information must 

converge on the 

hippocampus, 

where the 

elements of 

memory are 

joined. 


The visual component 
of memory is stored 
in the temporal lobe. 


Information about location 
and movement is 
stored in the 
parietal lobe. 


A nonconscious, emotional component is 
added to memory by the amygdala. 


SO 
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ANITA HILL said she could 
“vividly recall” specific 
instances in which she was 
sexually harassed by 
Clarence Thomas when she 
worked for him 10 years 
ago, even citing phrases 

he allegedly used at the 
time. 


REPUBLICAN SENATORS 
attacked Hill’s credibility, in 
part because her story 
expanded and grew more 
detailed with each telling. 
But experts recognize that 
recollections frequently 
develop in this way, as one 
memory elicits another. 


Slutzker was charged after the victim’s son, 
who was 5 when his father died, claimed he 
had a flashback memory of the murder. 

Fueling the debate over the certainty of 
memory has been the parade of men and 
women—among them Roseanne Arnold 
and former Miss America Marilyn Van 
Derbur—with newly surfaced recollections 
of being sexually abused as children. Many 
of the victims are suing their alleged mo- 
lesters, including parents, relatives and 
therapists. Paula Pfiefle of Monroe, Wash., 
this spring received $1.4 million from her 
church-run school in settlement of her 
claim that a teacher repeatedly raped and 
sodomized her two decades ago. As is of- 
ten the case with repressed memories, the 
events came flooding back during an emo- 
tional, evocative moment. For Pfiefle, it 
was while making love to her husband on 
their wedding night five years ago 

lhe validity of such memories has di- 
vided psychological and legal circles. “By 
and large, long-term memory is extremely 
credible,” maintains Jill Otey, a Portland, 
Ore., attorney whose office receives five 
calls a week from women saying they have 
suddenly remembered childhood abuse. “I 
find it highly unlikely that someone who 
can remember what pattern was on the 
wallpaper and that a duck was quacking 
outside the bedroom window where she 
was molested by her father when she was 
four years old is making it up. Why in the 
hell would your mind do this?” Reflecting 
that faith, at least a dozen states since 1988 
have amended their statute of limitations 
for bringing charges to allow for delayed 
discovery of childhood sexual abuse. 

People—not to mention juries—place 
unwavering trust in the human ability to 
recall events, especially those that have 
had a strong emotional impact. But such 
confidence is often misplaced. “Our 
memory is not like a camera in which we 
get an accurate photograph,” says psy- 





TWENTY YEARS after the 
fact, Eileen Franklin-Lipsker 
suddenly remembered how 
her father murdered her 
eight-year-old childhood 
playmate. Her testimony led 
to his conviction last 
November. 


A GLANCE FROM her own 
six-year-old daughter, who 
bears a striking 
resemblance to the 
murdered child, brought 
back scenes of the chilling 
event. Experts say 
emotional, evocative 
moments can often exhume 
long-buried memories. 


chologist Henry Ellis of the University of 
New Mexico. 

Consider the Challenger explosion. As 
with the assassination of John F. Kennedy, 
most people claim to remember where 

| they were when they heard the news of the 
shuttle disaster, Ulric Neisser, a psycholo- 
gist at Emory University, tested that as- 
sumption. The day after the 1986 accident 
he asked 106 students to write down how, 
when and where they learned the news. 
Three years later, he tracked down nearly 
half the group and asked them to describe 
their memories of the explosion. Though 
many claimed to recall it clearly, “often the 
memories were completely wrong,” says 
Neisser. Many students said they had re- 
ceived the news from television, though 
they had actually heard it elsewhere. 

Memory is a complicated physiological 
phenomenon that is only slowly being deci- 
phered. “Everything we are is based on 
what we are taught, experience and re- 
member,” says neurosurgeon Howard Ei- 
senberg of the University of Texas Medical 
Branch in Galveston. “Yet there’s no uni- 
versally accepted theory of how memory 
works.” Some activities, like remembering 
a number looked up in the telephone di- 
rectory, are retained for only a brief time. 
Soon after you dial the number, the brain 
discards this “working memory.” 

But other, more momentous events 
make a biochemical impression in the 
brain, specifically in a middle portion 
known as the hippocampus. To file them 
away permanently, the hippocampus 
shunts the elements of the experience— 
the sounds, smells and sights—through a 
network of nerve cells to different areas of 
the brain. “It’s a whole cascade of process- 
es, physiological and chemical, that sensi- 
tizes the neurons to transmit messages,” 
| notes Mortimer Mishkin, chief of the neu- 
ropsychology laboratory of the National In- 
| stitutes of Health. The proper stimulus, say, 





a whiff of a perfume or a glimpse of a famil- 
iar place, trips the relay, firing the neurons 
and bringing a past event to consciousness. 

Disease, alcoholism or an injury to the 
brain can prevent an experience from be- 
ing imprinted into the neural network. The 
Central Park jogger has no memory of be- 
ing attacked, say neurologists, not because 
she repressed the event but because her in- 
jured brain never had a chance to physical- 
ly create the memory. 


ne of the many controversies con- 

cerning memory is how far back 

people can remember. TV star 
Roseanne Arnold, for example, claims that 
she has a vivid memory of being sexually 
abused as an infant by her mother. This 
summer Tina Ullrich, 36, a Chicago design- 
firm executive, abruptly recalled images 
from her infancy of her grandfather sexually 
molesting her while he changed her diapers. 
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“I didn’t have any words to describe the ex- 
perience, so | began drawing my feelings,” 
says Ullrich, who has created 35 surreal pic- 
tures. But many researchers are skeptical of 
such early recall. Most people’s earliest 
clear recollections date back to around age 
4 or 5. Before that, they believe, the mind 
holds at best primitive pictures but no co- 
herent memory. “Under a year, a child 
doesn’t have the mental structure to under- 
stand how events hang together,” says 
Neisser. “I wouldn’t give you a nickel for 
memory in the first year of life.” 

Memory’s workings are equally complex 
on the psychological level. “We see things in 
a context. We select what we observe, and 
then we may distort that for a purpose,” 
says neuropsychiatrist David Spiegel of 
Stanford University. Events can be altered, 
even as they occur, simply through lack of 
attention, What is not seen, heard or 
smelled will not register in the brain, For ex- 
ample, a man might remember being intro- 
duced to a woman he finds attractive, but 
she might not have any memory of him if 
she did not consider him appealing. 

Experiences can be altered as they are 
hauled out of memory. Remembering is an 
act of reconstruction, not reproduction. 
During the process, normal gaps and miss- 
ing details often get filled in. When Sena- 
tors asked law professor Joel Paul to de- 
scribe how Hill sounded years ago when 
she first told him about being sexually ha- 
rassed by Thomas, Paul hesitated and then 
said Hill had sounded embarrassed. “He 
could have been falling back on a scripted 
memory of how he would expect someone 
to act in that circumstance,” explains psy- 
chologist Douglas Peters of the University 
of North Dakota. On the other hand, ex- 
perts are not the least bit disturbed be- 
cause Hill's story grew and became more 
detailed as the hearings proceeded. Re- 
membering incidents is an accretion pro- 
cess, psychologists say, and one image 
evokes another. 


PARTICIPATING IN a 
workshop involving self- 
hypnosis, Tina Ullrich, a 
design executive and artist, 
had a flashback of images 
from her own infancy in 
which she was sexually 
molested by her 
grandfather. 


WHILE OTHERS, including 
actress Roseanne Arnold, 
have claimed to have similar 
recollections from the first 
year of life, experts say 
youngsters under age 1 
lack the mental structure to 
form a coherent memory. 











Memory integrates the past with the 


present: desires, fantasies, fears, even 
mood can shade the recollection. People 
have a tendency to suppress unpleasant ex- 
periences and embellish events to make 
themselves feel more important or attrac- 
tive. “Some of us like to see ourselves in a 
rosier light,”” observes psychologist Eliza- 
beth Loftus of the University of Washing- 
ton, “that we gave more to charity than we 
really did, that we voted in the last election 
when we really didn’t, that we were nicer to 
our kids than we really were.” 
Loftus, co-author of Witness for the De- 
| fense (St. Martin’s Press; $19.95) and an ex- 
pert witness on memory in the cases involv- 
ing the McMartin Preschool, Oliver North 
| and the Hillside Strangler, speculates that 
such prestige-enhancing revisionism by 
Thomas could be one explanation for why 
his memory differs so radically from Hill's. 
Thomas is a “rigid person who insisted on 
the prerogatives of his position,” observes 
Emory’s Neisser; such people can be “good 
repressers” of unpleasant memories. As 
for Hill, Loftus suggests that it is possible 
she unconsciously confused some past ex- 
periences. “Could she have gotten the in- 
formation elsewhere and created this sto- 
ry?” asks Loftus. 





uggestion is a potent disrupter of 

truth, as Jean Piaget once noted. 

The renowned child psychologist 

wrote that for years he recounted the 

memory of how his nurse foiled an attempt 

to kidnap him from his carriage when he 

was two years old. But years later, the re- 

tired nurse sent his parents a letter saying 

she had made up the incident to impress 

her employers, The young Piaget had 

| heard the story so often that he had creat- 
ed his own memory of the event. 

In the same vein, witnesses can be led 
astray—intentionally or inadvertently—by 
the questions posed by police or lawyers. 
“If you ask a person who has just witnessed 
an accident how fast the green car was go- 
ing when it slammed into the parked UPS 
truck, you have said it was a green car,” 
notes Peters. Chances are the witness will 
declare that the car was green even if it was 
blue. Critics charge that misleading ques- 
tions as well as the publicity given child- 
| hood sexual abuse frequently plant the 
| idea of molestation in the minds of suscep- 

tible children and adults, though no abuse 
has taken place. 

Alas, there is no easy way to distinguish 
fact and fiction in many memories. The 
best method is to find corroborating evi- 
dence, from witnesses or written records, 
say, diaries or hospital charts, that can doc- 
ument the event. Years from now, video- 
tapes of the Hill-Thomas hearings may ver- 
ify the sights and sounds of their testimony, 
but the heart of their dispute is likely to re- 
main unresolved. Whose memory told the 
truth? Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington, Barbara Dolan/Chicago and D. Blake 
Hallanan/San Francisco 
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Danger in the Speed Trap 


Are state troopers getting cancer from radar guns? 


g peeding motorists have long lived in 
fear of the state trooper armed with a 
radar gun. Now it turns out that the troop- 
ers themselves may be at risk. Last week the 
Connecticut state police banned the use of 
hand-held speed detectors after three offi- 
cers filed claims saying long-term exposure 
to the guns gave them cancer. 

The Connecticut action, the first of its 
kind by a state police department, brings to 
light a controversy that has been brewing 
quietly in the law-enforcement community 
for more than a year. Across the U.S., doz- 
ens of cops who work with radar guns day in 
and day out have developed cancers of sus- 
picious origin. Two California troopers who 
regularly rested the gun on their lap devel- 
oped cancers on their legs. Another, who 
jammed the gun between his legs, got testic- 
ular cancer, Several officers have developed 
rare cancers of the eye and eyelid—appar- 
ently from operating the radar units too 
close to the head. 

While the cases could be coincidental, 
there is an easy way for the troopers to 
avoid radar exposure: by simply mounting 
the transmitter on the roof of the police car, 
away from the officers. But the issue under- | 
scores a broader debate about the dangers 





Cancer from 
Germs 


Astomach bug is linked to 
gastric tumors and ulcers 





ould cancer be an infectious disease? 

In some cases the answer is at least 
partly yes. Viruses are thought to play a 
role in liver and uterine cancer and some 
forms of lymphoma. Now comes the news 
that bacteria may actually be a major cul- 
prit in the world’s second most common 
malignancy: stomach cancer, which afflicts 
an estimated 700,000 a year worldwide. 

In separate studies of 
130,000 and 6,000 people, re- 
ported in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, re- 
searchers from Stanford and 
Kuakini Medical Center in 
Honolulu found that people 
infected with the bacterium 
Helicobacter pylori were three 
to six times as likely to devel- 
op stomach cancer over a 20- 
year period as those who 
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THE WORLD’S MOST 
COMMON FORMS 
OF CANCER 





Source: tternabonal Journal of Ca 





Connecticut has banned the devices 


of long-term exposure to radiation across 
the entire electromagnetic spectrum, Like 
power lines and computer screens, radar 
guns are manufactured to meet exposure 
standards set by government and industry. 
Yet power lines have been linked to high in- 
cidences of cancer, and questions have been 
raised about the safety of computers. Some 
scientists—including those advising the 
Bush Administration—have dismissed the 
risks, and the government has been slow to 
fund further studies. Now state troopers are 
joining those urging researchers to step 
on it. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 


were not infected. “This is not just a little 
risk we're talking about,” says Stanford’s 
Julie Parsonnet, though she points out that 
not everyone infected with the bacterium 
develops cancer. Indeed, the bug, which 
may enter the body through dirty water or 
human contact, is extremely common: it is 
present in the gut of 50% of Americans and 
of up to 90% of people in poorer regions of 
Asia and Latin America. Researchers be- 
lieve chronic inflammation, caused by the 
bacterium, combines with other risk factors, 
including a salty diet low in fresh fruit and 
vegetables, to cause the cancer. 

The nefarious H. pylori has also been 
linked to ulcers and gastritis—inflamma- 
tion of the stomach lining. Parsonnet and 
others believe that people with chronic du- 
odenal ulcers should consider a course of 
antibiotics to knock out the 
bug rather than rely on cost- 
ly medications like Tagamet 
and Zantac, which treat the 
symptoms, not the cause. 
Meanwhile, studies are un- 
der way in Colombia and 
Mexico to determine if a sim- 
ilar strategy of antibiotics 
could play a role in cutting the 
world’s incidence of stomach 
—By Andrew Purvis 


cancer, 








BORN. To Chris Evert, 36, retired tennis 
star, and her husband Andy Mill, 38, former 
Olympic downhill skier: their first child, a 
son; in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Name: Alex- 
ander James. Weight: 8 lbs. 6 oz. 


MARRIED. George Will, 50), prim conserva- 
tive syndicated columnist and television 
news commentator; and Mari Maseng, 37, 


Milestones — 


former Reagan speechwriter and White | 


House communications director who now 
heads a Washington public relations firm; 
he for the second time, she for the first; in 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


NOMINATED. William Barr, 41, to be U.S. 
Attorney General; by President Bush; in 
Washington. Barr has been Acting Attorney 
General since August, when Dick Thorn 
burgh resigned to run for a U.S, Senate seat 
from Pennsylvania. While director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency in 1976-77, and 
Bush met Barr, who was working as a CIA 
staff officer. As Deputy Attorney General, 
Barr wrote a controversial 1989 memoran- 
dum that provides legal justification for FBI 
agents to seize fugitives from justice outside 
the U.S. without permission of the country 
involved. Barr won the President’s praise for 
his handling of a hostage crisis at a federal 
prison in Alabama last August. 


SENTENCED. Melvyn Paisley, 67, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; to four 
years in prison and $50,000 in fines; on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment, taking bribes and theft of govern- 
ment property in connection with the Pen- 
tagon procurement scandal in the 1980s; in 
Alexandria, Va. Paisley admitted that he 
had taken nearly $500,000 in kickbacks 
from Unisys Corp., United Technologies 
Corp. and Mazlat Ltd. in return for secret 
Pentagon data that would help those com- 
panies secure weapons contracts. 


RECOVERING. Cecil Andrus, 6), four-term 
Democratic Governor of Idaho; from a 
possible broken nose, cuts and two black 
eyes, after being kicked by his mule, 
Ruthie, while on an elk-hunting trip in the 
central Idaho wilderness; in Boise. 


DIED. Ernest (“Tennessee Ernie”) Ford, 
72, avuncular, pipe-puffing country singer 
whose recording of Sixteen Tons, Merle 
Travis’ paean to the workingman, was one 
of the biggest-selling hits of the 1950s; in 
Reston, Va. While Ford’s first big success 
was the country single Mule Train in 1949, 
he especially loved singing hymns and spir- 
ituals and sold more than 24 million gos- 
pel-music albums. Host of television vari- 
ety shows in the 1950s and "60s, Ford 
played the down-home philosopher, spout- 
ing witticisms like “I’m as nervous as a 


| long-tailed cat in a room full of rocking 


chairs.” 





It's 4 good time of year to visit us here in Lynchburg. So we hope to see you soon 


WHAT LITTLE TRAFFIC there is in 
Lynchburg, Tennessee can be brought to a 


standstill by a Mallard hen. 


This one came from over by our limestone cave 
spring, where Jack Daniel discovered water so 
right for whiskey making (it’s iron- 
free), he built his distillery alongside. 
Of course, that meant sharing the 
property with a few ducks. But to A | ig 
have a source of water this treasured, 
we ve always been glad to stop 
for friends who value it as much 
as we do. 


SMOOTH 
TENNESSEE 


SIPPILN" 
WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) © Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Registerof Historic Places bythe United States Government. 
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The Ultimat 


America’s favorite minivans now come with 
and your family from the day 


Value when you buy. 


With solid value, Chrysler has sold over two and 
a half million minivans. We’ve had the most repeat 
purchases, too.’ And today, there are simply no 
better seven-passenger minivan values on the 
market than the new Dodge Caravan and Plymouth 
Voyager equipped with our Family Value Package.** 
You get an automatic transmission, air conditioning 
and more, for a lot less than if you ordered those 
items separately. Five-passenger models with 
similar package savings are priced under $14,200.** 
And there are more option packages to choose from 
that let you save up to $1,000."** 


safety when you drive. 








Chrysler offers a 
combination of available 
safety features no other 
minivan can match, including 
the first minivan driver’s 
airbag‘ Anti-lock brakes. All-wheel drive. Rear seat 
shoulder harnesses. And a child-protection sliding 
door lock. Plus, this year, we're introducing something 
unique: the first available built-in child seats. 

Designed for little ones weighing 20 to 40 





pounds, these two seats are easily accessible and 
have five-point harnesses that are simple to adjust. 
One seat can even serve as a booster seat for an 
older child. And when they aren’t in use, they 
conveniently disappear into a bench seat that 
comfortably accommodates two adults. 


Security when you need it. 





To keep you in touch with 
your family and the world, 
we'll give you a factory- 
engineered cellular phone at 


no extra charge."* 
And while you may never need roadside service, 
we'll make sure it’s available to you with a special 


4 year/40, 000 mile plan.‘* It provides 24-hour toll- 
free assistance and more at no extra charge. Even if 
you're locked out or you've just run out of gas. 


Coverage while you own. 
asxet=% = Now Chrysler gives you the Owner’s 
any. Choice Protection Plan, a warranty 
weeoaeee choice no other manufacturer offers. 
Choose between our exclusive 7 year/70,000 mile 
powertrain warranty or 3 year/36,000 mile bumper- 


14a 5-part plan that will hel 






mein 


y you buy to the day you se 


to-bumper coverage.’*** Either way, you'll never pay 


a deductible. 
a 


) 


Value when you trade. 


There’s no guesswork involved. Just trade in on a 
new Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, Jeep, or Eagle 
product in 24 to 48 months, and we guarantee that 
your °92 Caravan or Voyager will retain its value as 
well as or better than the best-selling competitive 
minivan from America, Europe, or Japan. If not, 
we'll apply the percentage difference to your down 
payment or give it to you in cash. 


Plymouth Voyager LX 





antee. 


p protect you 


Rediscover American Value. 
Call 1-S00-92-MINIVAN for a free product brochure. 


Advantage: Oo 


CHRYSLER 


Chrysler 









"Based on 1990 calendar year sales. ** Comp: 
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g. 22T excludes tax & de 
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Miller and DeVito: takeover antagonists and soul mates in amorality 


OSE 


: Cinema 2 


A Ruthless Raider’s Romance 


OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


D oughnuts, dogs and money. Accord- 
ing to Lawrence Garfield, better 
known as Larry the Liquidator, they are 
the three things everyone loves in a 
straightforward, uncomplicated way. Mon- 
ey, of course, has the advantage over the 
others in that it is fat-free and cannot poop 
on the living room rug. 

Blessings on cynical Larry, whom tiny, 
manic Danny DeVito was born to play. He 
may be the scourge of conservatively man- 
aged corporations that labor under the de- 
lusion that the business of business is to 
manufacture something useful, even to be 
something useful as a provider of jobs and 
community stability. Larry’s insistence that 
business’s only business is to maximize 
shareholder profits may be reprehensible 
to most people. But he’s a bubbling fount 
of zestful zingers, nasty but never less than 
half truthful, and often entirely so. Most 
important, DeVito’s Larry is the power 
source for Other People’s Money—a little 
C-cell that somehow manages to keep a 
handsome, reasonably pertinent but some- 
times draggy movie sparking along. 

Jerry Sterner’s off-Broadway comedy 
turned a lot of weary Wall Street players 
into enthusiastic playgoers two seasons 
ago. It managed to disapprove of Larry 
while giving him all the best lines and, in 
the end, the winning position in a classic 
‘80s confrontation: ruthless raider vs. re- 
sponsible corporation. Larry’s target of op- 
portunity is staid, gently paternalistic New 


9? 


Directed by Norman Jewison; Screenplay by Alvin Sargent 


England Wire & Cable. Only one man 
could possibly be its CEO, and, sure 
enough, Gregory Peck has the job. His 
“Jorgy” Jorgenson is as stiff as Larry is 
slinky, a man who’s all stature and no 
smarts. Luckily his longtime lover and as 
sistant (Piper Laurie) has a daughter, Kate, 
who is building a career as a brilliant Wall 
Street lawyer. If anybody can save manage- 
ment, she can. 

Or so we're supposed to think. The 
trouble is that Penelope Ann Miller, who is 
a lovely ingenue (see The Freshman), is en 
tirely wrong for the role. The plot requires 
Larry to fall in love with Kate at first sight, 
shrewdly seeing what neither she nor any- 
one else does: that she is his soul mate in 
amorality. Eventually Kate is supposed to 
find this very sexy. But such tough-minded 
complexity Miller cannot find within her 
self. So what was once a cheerful amorality 
play turns into a much more conventional- 
ly moral movie—complete with a “nicer” 
ending than its source. 

Still, DeVito’s developing Napoleon 
complex is fun to watch, and Haskell 
Wexler’s cinematography—part semidoc- 
umentary, part burnished formalism—is 
entrancing. It is a serious defect of our 
movies, our fictions in general, that they 
generally ignore what may be the central, 
and is surely the most entertaining, drama 
in American life: high-stakes corporate 
wrangling. So here’s one proxy cast in tavor 
of Other People’s Money, whose managers 
have at least risked opening a new product 
line in these difficult times. 2 
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Television —— 


Asia’s Hot 
New STAR 


The BBC takes aim at CNN on 
a satellite-TV service 


a ee and gentlemen of Asia, let’s 
| rock ‘n’ roll!” That clarion call is 
changing the face of television from Kuwait 
to Taiwan. It comes from STAR-TY, the first 
pan-Asian satellite TV service, launched 
last April by Hong Kong billionaire Li 
Kashing. STAR currently beams four chan 
nels of programming to 38 countries across 
| the world’s most populous region. One 
| channel is an Asianized MTv; the others are 
devoted to sports, entertainment and Chi- 
nese-language fare. 
Last week, in a preview of its most am- 
| bitious venture yet, STAR began offering 
hourly news reports from the BBc. In No- 
vember those newscasts will become the 
centerpiece for a 24-hour news channel, 
run by the BBC World Service. STAR’s all- 
news service, like its other channels, will be 
available free (in contrast to CNN, its chief 
rival); the operation is trying to support it 
self entirely from advertising. 
Because STAR can be seen only by peo- 
ple who have their own satellite dishes (or 
a cable or microwave hookup linked with a 
dish), it is available primarily to the afflu- 
ent. About half a million households are 
now able to receive the service, a number 
expected to grow to 4% million by 1993. 
But several Asian governments have 
launched campaigns to prevent STAR from 
introducing foreign programming and 
ideas to people long insulated by state-run 
TV. The government of Malaysia has an- 
nounced a ban on private dishes, to protect 
its large Muslim population from conta- 
gion by “undesirable values.” A committee 
appointed by the government of India ar 
gued early this year that satellite TV ex- 
poses people to “foreign perceptions and 
alien values.” Still, STAR has already over- 
taken CNN as India’s foreign-programming 
source of choice. 7 


Dish fare: everything from news to MTV 














Uneasy Riders 





LILA by Robert M. Pirsig; Bantam; 409 pages; $22.50 





By PAUL GRAY 





! thas been 17 years since Zen and the Art 
of Motorcycle Maintenance went vroom- 
vroom into bookstores, and it has not 
stopped selling since. Millions of readers 
have followed Phaedrus, Robert M. Pir- 
Sig’s enigmatic narrator-hero, on his physi- 
cal journey through the American West 
and his inner trip toward a mystical under- 
standing of the universe. Although it ap- 
peared in 1974, Zen was and remains one 
of the most impressive literary expressions 
of the countercultural "60s. 

Phaedrus is back in Lila, Pirsig’s sec- 
ond book, this time alone on a boat, 
| wending his way leisurely down a water 


path that originated in Lake Superior | 


and may bring him to Florida or even 
Mexico. He had hoped that all this free, 
undisturbed time would allow him to sort 
through the thousands of note cards he 
has assembled for his next book, tenta- 
tively titled Metaphysics of Quality or 
Metaphysics of Value. And this book, as 
Phaedrus describes it, sounds interesting: 
an attempt to find some middle path be- 
tween scientists and mystics, between 
those who swear by facts alone and those 
who dismiss them as irrelevant. He be- 
lieves there must be a direct conduit be- 
tween the physical and spiritual, and 
gropes toward an initial formulation: “All 
life is a migration of static patterns of 
quality toward Dynamic Quality.” 

The road toward coherence is clearly 
going to be long and demanding. But with 
his boat docked on the Hudson River a 
hundred or so miles north of New York 





Pirsig: trying tofind a middle path 


City, Phaedrus sees a woman in a bar and 
observes, “You just sort of felt instantly 
right away without having to think twice 
about it what it was she did best.” Eventu- 
ally, a good many drinks later, Lila Blewitt 
accompanies Phaedrus back to his boat for 
the night. 

And she doesn’t leave the morning af- 
ter either. Although she is chiefly seen be- 
ing grumpy and disagreeable, Lila strikes 
Phaedrus as a person of great mystery, a 
puzzle that his new way of looking at reality 
may be able to solve. He cuts back on his 
thoughts about his book and starts doing 
field research on one, overriding question: 
“Does Lila have Quality?” 
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| erything he sees around him, and these in- 








Lila might work a lot better than it does 
if Phacdrus made this matter a little more 
interesting to the reader as well. But as this 
mismatched pair drifts southward, the 
skipper’s attention is frequently distracted 
from Lila and his new project. For one 
thing, Phaedrus has come down with a bad 
case of EJs, or Erica Jong syndrome: the 
compulsion to write a second book dwell- 
ing on the fame one has achieved with a 
first book. “Sex and celebrity,” he muses. 
“Before Phaedrus got his boat and cleared 
out of Minnesota he remembered ladies at 
parties coming over to rub up against him. 
A teenage girl squealing in ecstasy at one 
of his lectures.” 

For another, Phaedrus spends much 
time recording his perceptions of nearly ev- 


sights often seem less original than he be- 
lieves they are. During a stopover in 
Manhattan, he looks down from the balco- 
ny of his hotel room: “... YEEOW!! ... 
Way down there the cars were like little la- 
dybugs. They were yellow, most of them, 
and they crawled along slowly, just like 
bugs. The yellow ones must be taxis. They 
moved so slowly.” So, for that matter, does 
Phaedrus’ narrative pace. Far too much of 
Lila proceeds like this: “Then she came in 
the door. Sad. She was really looking old. 
She used to be a real looker. Getting fat too. 
Drinking too much beer. She always did like | 
her beer. She better take care of herself.” 
Such passages will probably not bother 
members of the Pirsig cult. Gurus are sup- 
posed to talk funny and are always deeper 
than they seem. But the uninitiated may 
have a hard time making much sense out of 
Phaedrus’ attempt “to go all the way back 
to fundamental meanings of what is meant 
by morality.” At moments like this, Phae- 
drus resembles someone hacking away at a 
flat rock and wondering if he will come up 
with the wheel. 2 





The Art 
Of Memory 


WILD SWANS: THREE DAUGHTERS 
| OF CHINA 

by Jung Chang 

Simon & Schuster; 524 pages; $25 








By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 





F rom generation to generation, families 
wander through clouds of shared im- 
ages, miasmas of memory, occlusions of 


oral remembrances. What is recalled of | 


clan history is imprecise, simply because 
the stories take on shapes imposed by each 
teller. Sometimes, however, a family will be 
lucky, and an aunt, an uncle or a cousin will 








be able to re-create the past with a preci- | 


sion that makes the narrative virtually in- 
contestable, a true copy of what has gone 
before. That is the nature of Jung Chang’s 
mesmerizing memoir. With a calm that 
suggests infallibility, she tells the story of 
her mother and her maternal grandmother 
and, by doing so, makes visible, intimate 
and immediate the pain and horror that 
are cloaked in the silence of China’s recent 
history. 

For a people who pride themselves on 
three millenniums of civilization, the Chi- 
nese have perfected the art of forgetting. 
Mao Zedong once said he wanted the Chi- 
nese people to be a blank sheet of paper on 
which he could write anything he pleased. 
Throughout history, the Chinese have of- 
ten obliged their rulers by volunteering to 
be such tabulae rasae. “Yes, that was a bad 
spell.” “Yes, we suffered much.” “No, let 





us not talk about it.” The responses are the 
same, whether the period involved is the 
civil war between the Communists and the 
Nationalists that embroiled the country in 
the "30s and ‘40s, or the epic struggle 
against Japanese invaders, or the chaotic 
Cultural Revolution. Notions of the past 
exist, but when tales are told they are often 
without context. Exotic ancestresses mince 
through the background on bound feet; 
pig-tailed great-grandfathers take to ship 
for lands of greater promise. What was it 
that they fled? 

Chang does not attempt complicated 
sociological explanations. She simply tells 
stories and anecdotes, in straight chrono- 
logical order, with little contrivance, pro- | 
viding real-life fables as open-ended an- 
swers to the puzzles of 20th century China. 
All this takes the form of a spectacular ad- 
venture traced from Chang’s 19th century 
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Awakening the Light 


A brilliant renaissance in entertainment, 
Pioneer's laser expertise captures the color, 
perfection and impact of the performing arts 
for eternity. Through technology so advanced 
that it is an art form in itself, Pioneer is 
committed to providing the widest range of 
communication media possible. Share in the 
rich experience that only Pioneer entertain- 
ment products can offer. 


Entertainment 
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A MONTH/36 MONTHS 


Now you can increase your standard of 
driving on very favorable terms. Because 
whatever contract length you specify, special 
SmartLease, values are available such as 
these shown for the 1992 Sedan de Ville* 


CUSTOMER 
DOWN PAYMENT 


36-Month Lease 
As Low As 








You'll have all the benefits of 


leasing: capital preservation, 
improved cash flow and 
potential tax savings. And c 


most importantly, your CADILLAC 

lease is backed by Cadillac STvLe ~ 
Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 

product literature and the location of your 

nearest Cadillac dealer 
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| *Tax, license, title fees an ceextra You t take retail delivery 1991 
| charge. Monthly payment is a capitalized < 0.384 ¥ wer A |. New York. Texas 
Virginia. Option to purchase at lease end for $17,565. Mileage charge of 15 cents per wer 36,000. Lessee pays for excessive wear and First month's 
Buckle Up America! lease payment of $499, plus $500 refundable security deposit for a total of $999 due at lease signing. al of me th's lease payment 
ctw CAlCup Altgrrkeere Of $449, plus $450 refundable security deposit and $1,663 down payment for a total of $2,562 due at lease signing. Tota! of month nls “ 6,104 "First met 
ynthly ments is $14,364 





je SEDAN DE VILLE. lease payment of $399, plus $400 refundable security deposit and $3,326 down payment fora total of $4,125 due at lease signing 








With one voice: Chang and her mother 


Wild Swans is not entirely Chang’s sto 
ry, but she makes it so, By beginning long 
before she was born, her voice becomes 
that of her grandmother and mother, be- 
fore finally becoming her own. One can al- 
most hear the older women whispering in 
her ear, telling Chang exactly what their 
lives were like. And so the narrative be- 
comes that of one woman evolving through 
China’s tumultuous past century, surviving 
war, famine, the conscious and uncon- 
scious cruelties of parents and the vicissi- 


Southern Pine 


JOE by Larry Brown 
Algonquin; 345 pages; $19.95 


ri alf a cup of instant coffee. Then a cig- 
arette. Then, let’s see, yeah, here’s 
half a can of Coke left on the table, room 
temperature, no more fizz. Slug of Coke, 
swallow of whiskey, same again. Breakfast. 

Joe Ransom, at 40-some, is getting too 
old for this. He bosses a gang that poisons 
tracts of scrub forest with herbicide, so that 
the land can be planted with fast-growing 
pine. That’s days. Nights, he drinks, bar 
fights, gambles, cats around, aggravates 
the local cops. In between he cruises the 
Mississippi back roads in an old pickup, 
drinking beer from a big cooler. 

He’s a good man, generous, hog-on-ice 
independent, cheerful in a wry sort of way, 
more than halfway decent. But his life is 





it, Flem Snopes lives. 


tudes brought on by un- 
controllable political 
forces. 

While the 


impressive, 


women 
are one of 
the finest and most trag- 
ic images in Chang's 
book is that of her fa- 
ther, a self-sacrificing 
Communist official who 
denied his family party 
privileges as his part in 
an attempt to establish 
egalitarianism in the 
country. (At one point 
Chang’s mother com 
plained to him, “You 
are a good Communist 
but a rotten husband!” 
Her father only nodded, 
saying he knew.) He is 
swept away by the Cul- 
tural Revolution. But 
not before one supreme 
act of courage. Asked to 
praise so-called good of- 
ficials by writing an adu- 
latory wall poster, 
Chang’s father 
fused—even with the 
threat of beatings from 
Maoist thugs. His wife 
pleaded, “What is a poster compared to a 
life?” He answered, “I will not sell my 
soul.” 

Taken in pieces, Chang's narrative 
can be prosaic. But in its entirety, the au- 
thor achieves a Dickensian tone with de- 
tailed portraits and intimate remem- 
brances, with colorful minor characters 
and intricate yet fascinating side plots. 
here is a Chinese art of forgetting. Wild 
Swans is proof that there is an art of 
memory as well a 


re- 


coming apart. His wife has left him, of 
course, though his dog, a surly pit-bull 
cross called “dog,” small d, has stayed. He 
has done some penitentiary time, lor cop 
fighting, and won't be too surprised to find 
himself jugged again. His pickup truck 
needs a new transmission. So does he 
Brown, a onetime Mississippi fireman 
who reinvented himself a few years ago asa 
talented fiction writer in the whiskeyish, 
rascally Southern tradition of Faulkner 
and Erskine Caldwell, earned high praise 
for a couple of books of short stories, Fac- 
ing the Music and Big Bad Love, and a nov- 
el, Dirty Work. The new novel is clear, sim 
ple and powerful, and it is great, rowdy fun 
to read. Brown balances his fond but un- 
sentimental portrait of Joe Ransom with 
stinging sketches of a weed-tough young 
white-trash boy named Gary, who tags af- 
ter Joe, and of Gary’s evil father, a human 
scorpion named Wade. If anyone doubted 
—By John Skow 
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If youre dying 
to see 
all 16 games, 
443 penalties, 
1521 grunts, 
6236 bone- 
jarring hits 
and every single 
“Hi, Mom; 
this show is 



















































































“INSIDE THE NEL” 


The best football on television. 






Wednesdays 7 pm ET/PT 
Saturdays 11 am ET/PT 
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A GREENHOUSE 
FOR ALL SEASONS 


Anna Edey’s concern for the environment 
and caring for the world’s hungry prompted 
her to devise a non-polluting, cost-effective 
method to grow food anywhere on earth. 

The Solviva Solar Greenhouse on 
Martha’s Vineyard provides year-round 
fresh produce without heating fuel, 
external power or toxic chemicals. 

“People think it sounds too good to 
be true,” says Edey, who designed this 
first-of-its-kind greenhouse. 

Since 1983, Edey has been producing 
more than 30 varieties of vegetables 
and edible flowers and selling many of 
them to area restaurants. “The green- 
house turned out to be four times more 
productive and profitable than | ex- 
pected,” Edey notes happily. 
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No oil or gas is consumed. Instead, 
the body heat of 100 chickens and 30 
angora rabbits helps keep the indoor 
temperature to a minimum of 44°F. 

Solar power generates enough energy 
to warm 4,500 gallons of stored water 
and run circulating fans and pumps. 
Vents at the top and bottom of the 
greenhouse prevent overheating 
without additional fans. 

Edey now teaches others how to 
build year-round greenhouses — even 
in cities. The Solviva garden proves 
that healthy food can be grown in any 
climate, without depleting natural re- 
sources or creating hazardous waste. 
Edey stresses, “This needs to become 
the norm, rather than the exception.” 


All Environmental Activists featured in this series are recognized 
with a $2, 500 donation to their cause. 
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“FIND THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVIST 








Everyone in this photo is an environ- As Amway distributors, the people in 
mental activist. They all became involved this photo also share with Amway the 
in the environment the day they started honor of receiving the United Nations 
their Amway businesses. Environment Programme Achievement 






Award for commitment 
to the cause of environ- 
mental awareness. 


Since introducing its first product in 
1959-L.O.C.® Liquid Organic Cleaner, 
a product containing only biodegradable 
detergents-Amway has had a concern 
for the environment. 









And you thought you knew us. 


Amway and its one million 
independent distributors market 
hundreds of diverse products 
and services to more than 

50 countries and territories. 
For more information, call 


1-800-544-7167. 
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Now you can obtain highly revealing 
in-depth information on thousands of 
leading public companies. ASAP. 
Presenting The Fortune Company 
Profile. Fortune's exclusive, state-of- 
the-art network gives you all the infor- 
mation you need to make a profitable 
sales call, successful new business 
presentation, or shrewd investment. 
Peer into a company’s financial 
statements. Evaluate its strategies. 


Determine its strengths, and weak- 
nesses. Get an up-to-date list of key 
executives. All this and more for only 
$29.95, plus shipping and handling. 

But that’s not all. You also get a com- 
plete listing of related articles compiled 
from over 300 periodicals. Select the 
ones you want and get the entire arti- 
cles, for an additional charge. 

Simply call and you'll receive an 
in-depth (approximately 15 pages), 





current, Company Profile—via fax, 
mail or overnight courier—-ASAP 

The Fortune Company Profile. Ittakes 
you inside the companies you need to 
know about. 





For information call 
(415) 904-1743 
or fax to (415) 546-3979. 
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‘Saying No to Yo Heave Ho 








Anovel prototype takes much of the backache, barked 
knuckles and manpower out of traditional sailing 


he sardonic definition of a sailboat is a 

hole in the water into which you pour 
money. And effort. And time. The surprise 
is only that the description has remained 
apt for so long. While there have been 
countless improvements in boating equip- 
ment, the sailboat, especially the basic 30- 
to 40-fl. cruising craft, has not changed 


| much in the past 20 years. Nor has it had 
| the full-scale design overhaul that might be 
| expected for a relatively expensive sport, 


where as many as eight people work simul- 
taneously at complicated tasks. 

Finally, a group of entrepreneurs has 
made a dramatic effort to build a boat of 


Hydraulically 
controlled jib 
and mainsail 


Sculptured, 
carbon-fiber 
boom 





the future that is radically different from 
those of the past, involving a lot less yo 
heave ho. The fruit of their efforts is the 
Amoco Procyon, a $1.5 million, 65-ft. luxu- 
ry vessel, built of space-age materials, that 
demands one-third the crew of an equiva- 
lent-size traditional yacht. The Procyon is 
currently cruising down the U.S. East 
Coast in a bid to spark interest in its arse- 
nal of design changes, which add up to the 
automation of a labor-intensive sport. 

The total saving in terms of muscle 
power and barked knuckles is impressive. 
Despite its size, two people can rig the sails 
of the Procyon in about five minutes; nor- 
mally, readying a boat this large can take 
half an hour for a crew of eight. Slick aero- 
dynamic design and a hydraulically pow- 


ered keel let the Procyon sail at speeds of 


up to 15 knots: roughly 15% faster than a 
conventionally designed boat of compara- 
ble size. Automatic winches furl and unfurl 





the Procyon’s Kevlar mainsail and jib hori- 
zontally, at a finger’s touch, without hu- 
man assistance. The unique, sculptured 
boom eliminates the need for much of the 
equipment required on standard boats. 
There are two sets of controls—helms, 
winch buttons, wind and direction 
gauges—to allow the skipper to steer from 
either side of the vessel. 

Visually, the most dramatic departure 
is the 90-ft. bipod mast. Stretching 20% 
taller than an ordinary mast on a yacht this 
size, it looks something like a seven-story 
wishbone straddling the boat. Made of 
lightweight carbon-fiber, it replaces the fa- 
miliar—and bulky—pole-and-support sys- 
tem midships, for a better airflow onto the 
mainsail. The height of the newly designed 
structure allows the boat to carry 25% to 
30% more sail for greater speed. More- 
over, it is movable and hinged at the deck 
so that the entire assembly can be raised 
and lowered. 

The Procyon is self-tacking: as the 
wind pushes the jib sail in a new direc- 
tion, its hardware slides along a track lo- 
cated on the deck, forward of the cock- 
pit, without needing any special attention 
from captain or crew. Underneath it all is 
a 13,000-Ib. winged keel, which can be 
moved by hydraulic power from a vertical 
down position to as much as a 25° slant 
to either side. That and a two-ton water- 
ballast system greatly improve the vessel's 
stability. 

The yacht sleeps eight in three private 
cabins with every creature comfort: carpet- 
ed floors, TV and ver, two bathrooms with 
showers and a roomy galley. It can be out- 
fitted with a harness-and-pulley mecha- 
nism, so that people with handicaps can 
sail the boat and move easily above and 
below deck. 

The Procyon is a one-of-a-kind proto- 
type developed partly with money and 
materials from the Amoco Chemical Co.; 
it will be put up for sale when it reaches 
Fort Lauderdale, its final destination. But 
its creators are hopeful that many of the 
innovations. it incorporates can be of- 


| fered on smaller boats with less imposing 


price tags. “In the future you'll see bipod 
masts and carbon-fiber construction all 
over,” says Olaf Harken, co-founder of 
Wisconsin's Harken Yacht Equipment, 
the world’s second largest manufacturer 
of boat hardware, and a driving force 
behind the Procyon. 
so substantial."” Push-button sailing, 
anyone? —By Elizabeth Rudulph. 
Reported by Betty Satterwhite Sutter/New York 
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The Quo Vadig Diary is as easy 
to use as an ordinary diary...but 
it lets you do much more. 
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2 APPOINTMENT SCHEDULE 
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to the current week 
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Listen to the Lion 


Even witha : masterly new ew album, will Ireland’s eccentric 
Van Morrison gain the success he has long deserved? 


By JAY COCKS 
“aT ell me something,” Bruce Spring- 
steen asked a while ago. “How 


come every year or so there’s a new Van 
Morrison record, and every time it’s g 
and every time no one pays attention? Why 
is that?” 

Good question. And there 
easy Morrison is too demand- 
ing—an eccentric performer who is likely 
to sing his best songs with his back turned 
Too personal, Too unpredictable, Not quite 
presentable. And way too spiritual, 

But Morrison does not make easy mu- 
sic, and he deserves more than easy an- 
swers. Especially now, when he has just re- 
leased a new album, a 21-song, two-CD, 
96-min. masterpiece, Hymns to the Silence 
(Polydor), that has actually crept onto the 
Billboard charts. It’s no threat to Guns N’ 
Roses, mind you, but at least it has made a 
showing. There’s even a rumor that it’s get- 
ting played on the radio. 

Springsteen’s question still pertains, 
however, even in the midst of these glad tid- 
ings. Morrison has been making music for 
more than a quarter-century, since he left 
his native Belfast in 1961 to sing R. and B. to 
s stationed in Germany. He fronted a 


eal, 





are some 
answers. 





fine Beatles-era band called Them, then 
went solo and traveled to America. There 
he flirted with the mainstream before 


recording Astral Weeks in 1969, an album 
that set what was to be, for him, a more or 
less unvarying pattern: wild record, wild- 
eyed reviews, loyal but limited audience. 
Since then, he has wandered in the U.S., 
England and Ireland (where he now lives) 
but has never had a commercial break- 
through commensurate with his talent. 

Even Bob Dylan, Morrison’s only seri- 
ous rival as a prickly, personal songwriter, 
has enjoyed bouts of superstardom during 
his perpetual period of transition. Morri- 
son, whether singing on the bright side of 
the road or deep from the heart of his dark 
and beautiful vision, does not hold out a 
helping hand to an audience. Reaching 
down into himself seems more important 
to him than reaching out. 

He extends himself only to express 
himself. Alone among rock’s great fig- 
ures—and even in that company he is one 
Morrison is adamantly in- 
ward. And unique. Although he freely 
crosses musical boundaries—R. and B., 
Celtic melodies, jazz, rave-up rock, hymns, 
down-and-dirty blues—he can unfailingly 
be found in the same strange place: on his 
own wavelength. 


of the greatest 


YS 


For anyone interested in getting seri- 
ous about Morrison (no casual listeners 
need apply), his new set can be heartily rec- 
ommended as a good way to start an obses- 
sion. Hymns focuses and redefines Morri- 
son’s themes over his long career, rather 
like a museum retrospective already in 


progress. It dips deep into autobiography, 
spiritual speculation and blues mythology 
for its themes. 

There are moments when Morrison can 
inflect a lyric like Mose Allison, other times 













Still crossing musical boundaries but staying 
on his own strange wavelength: the Belfast 
cowboy ona sojourn in the early 1970s, 
right, and today 


when he can spin out a blues line like John 
Lee Hooker. It’s a daft and reckless mix, but 
Morrison makes it work through sheer 
force of spirit, what he once called, in a 
memorable song, the “inarticulate speech 
of the heart.” His rhythms are irresistible, 
his lyrics like an amalgam of Yeats, Kerouac 
and Chuck Berry. The Irish tenor John Mc- 
Cormack said what distinguishes an impor- 
tant voice from a good one is the indescrib- 
able but crucial quality that he termed “the 
yarrrrragh.” The yarrrrragh, critic Greil 
Marcus points out, is “a mythic incantation 

To Morrison [it is] the gift of the muse 
and the muse itself.” 

You can hear Morrison courting this 
muse in the Pentecostal growls and incan- 
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tations of Listen to the Lion on his 1972 al- 


bum Saint Dominic’s Preview, or personify- 
ing it on his new album in Village Idiot, 
whose protagonist “wears his overcoat in 
the summer/ And short sleeves in the win- 
ter time” but who is nourished by some se- 
cret spiritual serenity: “Don’t you know 
he’s onto something ... / Sometimes he 
looks so happy/ As he goes strolling by.” 

Like this sainted idiot, Morrison seems 
to be sustained by some spiritual essence. 
He also shares with the idiot a contempt 
for catering to anyone, a disdain for super- 
ficial cool. Morrison, 46, looks like a cross 
between a puff adder and a pub keeper, 
and will never seem beguiling in a video. 
As he sings about his boyhood, 
references to Sidney Bechet and Hank 
Williams into a tune that draws on the 
hymn Just a Closer Walk with 
Thee, it’s obvious he is only try- 
ing to keep a clear through- 
line to living memory. 

That connection is all that’s 
important, and once achieved 
and maintained, it needs no 
gift wrapping. No major show- 
biz showmanship. No kissing 
up to MTV, no interviews in the 


weaving 


press. Morrison is his own best reporter 
and interpreter, as he makes plain on the 


chiding Why Must | Always Explain: “Well 
it’s out on the highway and it’s on with the 
Always telling people things they're 
too lazy to know/ It can mz ike you crazy, 
yeah it can drive you insane . 

Some listeners might be tempted to say 
this Belfast cowboy—as the Band's Robbie 
Robertson once called him in a song—is, in 
fact, a little mad. But if so, his is a fine mad- 
ness. Morrison asks his own questions 
(“Can you feel the silence?”) and provides 
his own answers (“[We] carried on dream- 
ing in God”). Those very dreams are the 
songs he shares. His music is a perpetual 
state of grace. a 


show 
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Business, by its sheer nature, is 
decidedly uphill. 

Working with our business 
customers has shown us that footholds 
don’t come easy. Through this very 
experience, Georgia Rower developed 
a range of special tools-resources, services 
and people-that could equip any business 
with an invaluable advantage. An 
energy edge. 

It can materialize in the form of 
advice on efficient space conditioning, 
cooking, lighting, or water heating. 
Comprehensive engineering assistance. 
Site selection help. Product demon- 
strations. Or training. 

It goes deeper than expertise. 

Its a tenacious attitude to give you a leg 
up. And all you have to do is ask. 

Call your local Georgia Power 
representative to find out how we can 
become a partner in outfitting you and 
your business with an energy edge. 

To help you reach further. 
Merely hanging in there is infinitely 


more frightening. 


Georgia Power PN 


Serving You With Energy® 
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Theater 


Candy Box 


ON BORROWED TIME 
by Paul Osborn 





By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





handful of actors have enough box- 

office clout to get produced pretty 
much any show they want to appear in. One 
is George C. Scott, who last came to Broad- 
way in 1986 as an aging, derelict Huck Finn 
in an unpopular bit of myth debunking 
called The Boys in Autumn. Now Scott is 
back as a quintessential foxy grandpa, all 
harmless cuss words and mock-fierce be- 
nevolence, in a sentimental 1938 comedy- 
drama about an old man’s battle of wits with 
death, personified as the prissy bureaucrat 
Mr. Brink. Scott’s new role may be at the 
opposite end of the emotional spectrum 





Life cycles: Lane, Scott and Matthew Porac 


from his last, but it prompts the same ques- 
tion: Why this play? 

One answer: On Borrowed Time, which 
Scott also directed (moving its era from the 
edgy late 1930s to the innocent-seeming 
years before World War I), is a splendid 
vehicle for the winsome tricks of a veteran 
cast. Teresa Wright, whose 1942 Oscar for 
Mrs. Miniver makes Scott’s 1970 award for 
Patton seem recent, flutters and flusters as 
the grandmother. Bette Henritze whinnies 
and hectors as an interfering aunt. Conrad 
Bain wheedles and soothes as the family 
doctor. In Scott’s wiliest staging, he, Bain, 
and George DiCenzo test whether death 
has been suspended by circling around a 
poisoned housefly like slow-motion Marx 
Brothers. No one gets more laughs than 
Nathan Lane as Mr. Brink, slowly igniting 
as his timetable is thwarted 

The inescapable problem is the play’s 
candy-box presentation of mortal agony as 
a peaceful, painless passing into a warm yel- 
low light, followed by a resumption for eter- 
nity of one’s former games and rituals. Save 
for about three minutes of medical candor, 
this is a vapid insult to anyone struggling 
with the real problem of mortality. Perhaps 
Scott, 64, finds this inanity reassuring. But 
what a pity to waste his gifts on piffle a 
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TELEVISION 


No Hits but Plenty of Bobbles 


Let us sit upon the mound and tell sad stories of the death of NET- 
WORK BASEBALL. cus, the tale begins, spent a whopping $1 bil- 
lion for the right to telecast major league games for four years. 
Now, after sustaining huge losses from last year’s abbreviated post- 
season, the network seems to-wish the sport would just go away. 
Regular-season telecasts have been reduced to a meager handful. 
Pregame shows during the league championship series were entire- 
ly eliminated, to minimize the ratings damage. The games them- 
selves have featured such distractions as Andrea Joyce and Lesley 
Visser roaming the stands for human-interest angles (and a few ex- 
tra female viewers). The camerawork has been solid, but the an- 
nouncing just adequate. Play-by-play veteran Jack Buck bobbles 
too many easy chances. 
(Was it a strike or a 
checked swing? Watch 
the ump, not Jack.) Tim 
McCarver, his partner in 
the booth, knows his stuff 
but tends to babble. And 
ratings, for all but the 
final two games, were 
down once again. Some- 


| where Red Barber is 
weeping. R.Z. 
MUSIC 


. 
The Bells Ring Now, Tony 

Here in one neat—not to say lovely—package is the essence of 
why CD boxed sets are a blessing. FORTY YEARS: THE ARTISTRY 
OF TONY BENNETT (Columbia/Leg: icy) is a four-dise retrospec 
tive of one of the world’s best song stylists, Not an act of autoha- 
giography, like the current Barbra Streisand set, this 87-tune pan- 
orama showcases a singer who is as gracious with a melody as he is 
generous with his collaborators. Sinatra may supply more drama, 
Cole may have been cooler, but no one 
can get to the quick of a lyric with the 
easy emotion of Bennett. The selections 
range from the pop-heavy The Boulevard 
of Broken Dreams (1950) through some 
surprises (a swinging, ebullient 1967 ver- 
sion of Al Jolson’s Keep Smiling at Trou- 
ble) to 1989's high and handsome When 
Do the Bells Ring for Me. If the material is 
lacking, as in Song from “The Oscar,” 
Bennett can raise it with a combination 
of precise technique and personal com- 
mitment. If the song is solid, he'll en- 
hance it with openhearted skill. The 
touchstone of his gift is simplicity, so 
then let it be said, simply, this Forty Years 
sampling is glorious. 1c. 





| OPERA 


. 
Wagner in Slo-Mo 
Can it be that the Holy Grail was really in Japan? American the- 
ater artist Robert Wilson seems to think so. For the Zurich Op- 
era, Wilson has conjured up a LOHENGRIN that is far removed 
from Wagner's realm of Brabant. The composer's scenario is full 
of feudal warfare and knightly swordplay. But Wilson, whose ca- 
reer has included such mesmerizing efforts as Einstein on the 
Beach and the CIVIL warS, avoids conventional stage action, par- 
ticularly the use of arms and hands. So this is a slo-mo Lohengrin 
with formalized gestures that recall tai chi. In place of the banks 
of the River Scheldt are huge, gradually shifting columns of 
light. It is a tribute to Wilson's dramatic cunning that the pro- 





TIMI 





duction is a striking success. 
The stylized motion and 
lighting intensify the viscer- 
al excitement in the score 
and heighten the stark con- 
test between the hero and 
the villainess Ortrud. And 
the singers, especially Gésta 
Winbergh in the title role, 
are first rate. Blessed with a 
sizable lyric tenor, Win- 
bergh sings Lohengrin's famous farewell softly—as it is almost 





never done—and makes it heartbreaking. —M.D. 
CINEMA 
Seduction on Canvas 


He strips and contorts her, plies her, woos her, drives her to bore- 
dom, exasperation, tears. He is, in last week’s favorite phrase, her 
mentor and tormentor. What the aging artist Frenhofer (Michel 
Piccoli) does to his young model, Marianne (Emmanuelle Béart), 
as she poses for his first painting in years, is a disinterested kind of 
sexual harassment for art’s sake. These sittings, a seduction on can- 
vas, fill more than half of Jacques Rivette’s four-hour La Belle Noi- 
seuse. The phrase is loosely translated as “the beautiful nut case,” 
but Frenhofer, not Marianne, is the genial lunatic: a man of the 
world who is a mad monk for his art. In his atelier the two act out a 
primal ritual of man appraising, adoring, subjugating and re-creat 
ing woman. This glamorous film, which won second prize at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival and deserved even better, can be taken 
aS a commentary on the | 
creation of anybody’s art: 
hard work that is its own re- 
ward. Its mind is Rivette’s, 
but its soul is in Béart—gor- 
geous, quictly fiery, supple 
yet stubborn, yielding only 
surface secrets to the voy- 





cur-artist in every gentle- 
man. They may be all he 
wants, —R.C. 
CINEMA 


Speak Up, We Can’t Hear You 


Gus Van Sant adores characters who are literally too sensitive for 
words. This recommends his work to the serious younger audience, 
which tends to mime its discontents by striking sullen poses. But it 
is not a useful attribute for a maker of sound movies. Neither is 
Van Sant’s disdain for narrative. He got away with Drugstore Cow- 
boy because its band of drugged-out dodoes were engaged in a pet- 
ty crime spree that almost passed for a plot. But My Own Private 
Idaho is a different story. Or rather nonstory, in which a pair of ho- 
mosexual hustlers (River Phoenix and Keanu Reeves) search incon 
clusively for the meaning of their lives. What plot it has is borrowed, | 
improbably, from Henry IV, | 
and whenever anyone manages 
to speak an entire paragraph, it 
is usually a Shakespearean 
paraphrase. But this is a des 
perate imposition on an essen- 
tially inert film. There’s more 
drama, and comedy, in the re- | 
views of critics who committed | 
themselves to Van Sant’s anti- 
Establishment genius after 
Cowboy and are trying to justify 
their enthusiasm now. Talk 
about desperation! —R.S. 
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Art 





Wallowing in the Mass Media Sea 


Brash and accessible, the Pop style revolutionized the art world, for better or 
worse—but what was its lasting value? A big London show suggests some answers. 





By ROBERT HUGHES 


ow you feel about Pop art depends, 

to some extent, on how old you are. 

Nobody who was born around 1940 
and came of age as a “consumer of images” 
in the 1960s is likely to react to the big Pop 
art survey now at the Royal Academy of 
Arts in London (through Dec, 15) in the 
same way as someone born after 1960. The 
oldie remembers the exuberant optimism 
of art's embrace of the mass media that lay 
at the core of Pop: superficial, maybe, but 
promising a fresh world of demotic feeling. 
The younger visitor, whose baby sitter was 
a TV set, is more likely to wonder what the 
fuss was about. Haven't we always been 
denizens of the electronic empire—fixated 
but skeptical, knowing how it cons us, yet 
unable to jump clear of the game of image 
manipulation? 

Where did the Arcadian side of Pop 
go? Down the memory hole, into the unre- 
coverable past, along with the America it 
represented, The crass, brash commercial 
imagery that the Pop artists seized on is 
still there, looming even larger than it did 
30 years ago, but it no longer offers art the 
same possibilities. The optimism of ‘60s 
Pop makes it look more romantic than it 
used to. Having been propaganda for its 
own culture, some of it has turned into his- 
tory painting of a quite poignant sort, Rob- 
ert Rauschenberg’s Retroactive Il, 1964, 
with its spaceman and its young, glamor- 
ous, dead J.F.K., might well be the last af- 
fectionate tribute to a political figure pro- 
duced by a major American artist—you 


| can’t imagine an intelligent person feeling 


the same hero worship for Kennedy today, 
let alone for Reagan or Bush. Much of 
one’s re-encounter with Pop is colored by 
the pathos of lost illusions. 

Pop art, as Andy Warhol said, was 
“about liking things.” Around 1960—actu- 
ally a few years before that, if you date it 
from the early combine-paintings of 
Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns’ flags and tar- 


gets and, earlier in the ‘SQs still, the work of 


Larry Rivers—a number of young artists 
emerged in New York City, Paris and Lon- 
don who had little in common beyond their 
curiosity about the largely disparaged sea 
of mass media and commercial persuasion: 
ads, billboards, newsprint, TV montage 
and all kinds of kitsch. In the ‘20s Dadaists 
and Surrealists had been fascinated by this 
too, but Pop art dived into it with a kind of 
wallowing abandon. 

The show firmly reminds us that al- 
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though America was where the culture of 


Pop art triumphed, London was actually 
where the term originated. Its very first vi- 
sual use was in a 1956 collage by the British 
artist Richard Hamilton, Just what is it that 


| makes today’s homes so different, so appeal- 


ing?, in which a body-builder hero is hold- 


ROY 
LICHTENSTEIN 


Pop art quickly 

fed back into 
popular culture 
because it was so 
easily reproducible. 
Early Lichtensteins 
like this—an 

In joke bya 

then little-known 
painter about 
art-world success— 
have since 

been rendered 

all the more 

ironic by their 

rise into the 
million-dollar price 
field. 


CLAES 
OLDENBURG 


The gross, globby 
look of this work's 
papier-mache 

and enamel house 
paint, now 

three decades 
old, has lost 

none of its 
vitality: it can 

still make cuts 

of supermarket 
meat look 

like the site 

of amassacre. 
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ing an enormous phallic sucker labeled 
pop, and a blown-up frame from a romance 
comic—a prediction of the as yet undone 
work of Roy Lichtenstein—hangs on the 
wall. Nor, just for the record, was this the 
only time the Brits were ahead of the 
Yanks. The chrome-plated whiskey bottles 


WHY, BRAD DARLING, THIS PAINTING IS A 
MASTERPIECE/ MY, SOON you'LL 
HAVE ALL OF NEW YORK CLAMORING 
FOR YOUR WORK/ 





MASTERPIECE, 1962 
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and other bibelots that New York’s Jeff 
Koons was doing a few years ago were, as 
they politely say, “anticipated” in 1966 in a 
chrome-plated steel cast of a peasant chair 
by London’s Clive Barker. 

Pop art was the first accessible style of 
international Modernism; it dissolved the 
tensions that had existed, in Europe as in 
America, between avant-garde art and the 
general public, Consequently it set in mo- 
tion enormous changes in the.art market 
and in public attitudes toward the new. It 
was art about consumption, and it sat up 
and begged to be consumed. It also fed 
back, with incredible speed, into the do- 
main of popular culture—partly because it 
was so easily, and at times misleadingly, re- 
producible. (An early Lichtenstein like 





Masterpiece, 1962, inflates with complica- 
tions when liberated from a comic-strip 
frame; reproduced in print, it collapses 
back into one again.) 

This meant that Pop could flood the 
culture, especially in America, with an case 
that Abstract Expressionism could not 
possibly rival. The collectors, to quote the 
English dealer John Kasmin, “found it im- 
mediately easy and accessible. Everything 
added up for them: you make money out of 
soap flakes, and buy art based on soap- 
flake advertisements.” The difficulties 
were invented later, mainly by critics who 
wanted to claim for Pop the depth and res- 
onance of “classical” Modernism. You 
can’t read what some of them wrote about 
the supposed profundities of Warhol's 


JAMES 
ROSENQUIST 


The Pop that has 
lasted best 

has metaphor and 
acertain mystery. 
The startling 
juxtapositions in 
this Surrealist 
reverie, magnified 
by Rosenquist 

to billboard size, 
powerfully evoke 
alost America, 
where cars 

had fins and 
people still 

read the Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Some Pop has turned into poignant 

history painting: the image of J.F.K.— 
young, glamorous and dead—may be the last 
affectionate tribute to a politician 

produced by an important U.S. artist. 








alienation without wanting to laugh out 
loud. 

Is it an accident that the aspects of Pop 
that seem to have lasted best are the very 
characteristics of a work of art that Pop 
was supposed to have expelled—namely, 
metaphor and a certain mystery? Hardly, 
and this only underscores the dangers of 
treating Pop art as though it were a homo- 
gencous movement. Mel Ramos’ waxen 
cutie leaning on a tire looks boring today, 
and the footnotes to Duchamp spun out by 
French Pop artists and members of the 
Fluxus group seem inert when they are not 
merely silly. 

But on the other hand, the carly work 
of James Rosenquist and Claes Oldenburg 
has lost none of its power. With Oldenburg 
the vitality comes from his wild metaphors 
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of the world as body—hard things droop- 
ing into softness, small things turning 
mountainous, a vision that seems to reach 
back to Bruegel and can make a‘crude en- 
larged plaque of some cuts of supermarket 
meat look like the site of a massacre. With 
Rosenquist, it is the crude oppositions, en- 
grossing in their pure Americanness. The 
woman’s face rising out of an orange 
swamp of spaghetti in / Love You with My 
Ford, 1961, remains one of the great dream 
images of that vanished world in which cars 
had fins and people read the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Some artists don’t seem to belong in 
the show at all, or only do so by force of 
custom, It’s a toss-up whether you want to 
see George Segal’s once white, now gray, 
plaster-cast figures in relation to mass cul- 
ture; today they seem even more attached 
to solitude and individual grittiness than 
they did in the 60s, sculptural materializa- 
tions of the urban mood of Hopper. You 
could make some kind of case for that ex- 
cellent California painter Wayne Thiebaud 
as a Pop artist because he painted hot dogs 
and angel-food cakes; but artists have al- 
ways put the food of their time in their still 
lifes, whether a jamoén serrano by Velaz- 
quez or a baguette by Manet, and with 
Thiebaud the formal qualities of the paint 
now seem far more engaging than its refer- 
ence to serial production. 

Does Pop still live? Marco Livingstone, 
who organized the show, believes so. “Pop 
has lasted,” he writes in the catalog, “be- 
cause of its radical redefinition of the attri- 
butes of the work of art ... In assaulting 
conventions of taste by subjecting their 
own sensibility to that of their sources, 
[Pop artists] have in turn modified our own 
perceptions and created an indelible rec- 
ord of the spirit of our time.” It’s hard to 
believe that anyone in 1991 could still 
speak of “assaulting conventions of taste,” 
since Pop’s media-fixated gaze has actually 
become the main convention of taste in the 
aesthetic debris left in the ’80s’ wake. The 
galleries of Europe and America are 
stuffed with inert, overconceptualized 
boilerplate, from Koons to Haim Stein- 
bach, that gets praised for its “criticality” 
but, as a footnote exhibition at London’s 
Serpentine Gallery shows, is complacent 
and dull beyond belief. It “addresses” mass 
media and mass taste, but with a mincing 
snootiness unknown to Pop in the "60s. 

The original Popsters may not have 
been great artists or even uniformly good 
ones, but they were Rubens and Poussin 
compared with these Derrida-spouting 
midgets. And if the graft of Conceptualism 
onto Pop has produced so little, it is only 
because the landscape of mass media pre- 
sents no challenges to the artist: it is sterile 
now and incapable of a fresh thought or an 
authentic feeling. Better real ads and com- 
ics than exhausted “fine” art about them. 
That is one reason why our fin-de-siécle, at 
least in the domain of the visual arts, is 








turning into such a cultural fiasco. i 
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Essay 


Lance Morrow 


Truths in 
The Ruins 


A merica is still too young to have convincing ruins. Instead 
of admiring the tumbled stones of their former civiliza- 
tions, Americans can only return to their memorable fiascoes, 
where they can weep and think of Ozymandias, king of kings. 
They can revisit Watergate and Vietnam, for example, or pen- 
etrate to the remoter pageants of McCarthyism or the stock- 
market crash of 1929, Poking around in the remnants of disas- 
ter can tell you where you have been and what you have been 
capable of. 

Americans in the future may enjoy replaying the fiasco of 
the Thomas confirmation hearings: primal, defining national 
theater. The drama had layers—legal, political, cultural, ra- 
cial, ethical, sexual. The hearings were a bad moment for mid- 
dle-aged white men. The Senate Judiciary Committee sat ar- 
rayed in its Caucasian glory, like Muppets of Bomfog and 
Claghorn, each Senator more confused and senescent and 
miserable and lost to pomposity than the last—a row of 
flushed egos that said goodbye to dignity and intelligence 
sometime during the Eisenhower years. 

But in this drama the elected Senators did not represent 
America. Clarence Thomas and Anita Hill did. The soap op- 
era that brought them together was as sleazy, corrupt and stu- 
pid as much of the nation’s life has become. But the business 
touched deep matters. It was about man and woman, about 
sex and power, about ambition and desire. The hearings, al- 
most a new art form, commingled private tragedy, public 
farce, office mini-series, and ideological bonfire. 

The most terrible of the American ruins is slavery, folly of 
follies. It has left its living cinders all over the geographical and 
moral landscape: in the South Bronx and South Side Chicago, 
in bigoted hearts and in the despairs and self-contempt of 
those left in the ruins. 

The importance of the Thomas hearings may have been 
more in the area of race than that of sex. The issue of sexual 
harassment came to no resolution there, so the aftermath on 
that score remains full of glaring anger. But the Thomas pro- 
ceedings had an unexpected cleansing power where race is 
concerned. The antagonists were black. The 
drama was universal. The crime of racism is 
to deny the humanity of people with skin of a 
different color. Tolerance arises from a rec- 
ognition of oneself in others, from seeing in a 
separate being all one’s own possibilities, 
weaknesses, appetites, loves, lapses, brutal- 
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ities, decencies. The leading players in the Thomas drama, and 
many in the supporting cast, were accomplished, gifted, at- 
tractive, ambitious, complicated Americans—and in this case, 
incidentally, African Americans. The hearings called forth a 
procession of people diverse and successful in ways not nor- 
mally visible to white America. 

No stereotypes this time. No Cosby, Oprah, Willie Horton, 
Michael Jackson, Michael Jordan, Jesse Jackson. The black 
nominee was a conservative, not a predictable character with a 
predictable party line. What's this? Blacks are different from 
one another? Think different thoughts? Men and women, of 
whatever race, could not begin to search for the truth in the 
case without looking into themselves. 

Mystery hates the relentless predictabilities of dogma. It 
was a mystery that was on display before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. That part of the truth was available to anyone 
whose mind was not lost in dense preconceptions. Politics and 
ideology have their organizational uses but are in general the 
enemies of deeper human truth. According to the polls, 
Americans around the country did not subscribe to the ideo- 
logical conclusion to which so many in the women’s movement 
leaped—the appalling syllogism that: 1) sexual harassment is 
horrible and widespread (it has happened to me and to many I 
know); 2) Anita Hill (and only Hill, but that’s enough because 
that’s the way harassment happens) says he did it; therefore 
3) Clarence Thomas is guilty as charged (without trial), should 
be kept off the Supreme Court, and bears the monstrous guilt 
of all men everywhere, so now that he is on the court all his fu- 
ture decisions, including any possible opinions on Roe v. 
Wade, are illegitimate, the product of his sick mind. And by ex- 
tension, all future decisions of this conservative Supreme 
Court affecting women are contaminated by what Anita Hill 
claims to have happened years ago between a man and a wom- 
an in an office—words about pubic hair on a Coke can and 
about a porn star with a large member. Ideology bludgeons 
the novelistic truth of character into its own preconceptions. 

Something is missing here, something we will never know. 
But frothing ideology will not tell us: if Clarence Thomas is a 
conservative, that does not make him a sexual harasser. What 
he may or may not decide about Roe v. Wade has no bearing 
upon what Anita Hill claims about his conduct. Sometimes 
men sexually harass vulnerable women. Women may have 
predatory agendas too. Not all women are innocent, vulnera- 
ble victims. And sometimes men are monsters. Reality is rich 
and impish and asymmetrical. It laughs at manifestos. 

After Clarence Thomas finished the first round of confir- 
mation hearings, | would have voted against him on the 
grounds that he simply did not know enough—too strange and 
green, I thought, too many vectors in his character firing off in 
different directions. I could see a black nationalist inside him 
fighting it out with a Reaganite. But last 
week I would have taken a chance and voted 
in his favor. His life is beginning now. It be- 
longs entirely to him, I surmise, for the first 
time. He will not be the Justice that ideo- 
logues of either side have predicted. He will 
surprise them all. n 
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Heres one 
Bill you wont 
have to pay. 


The New Elantra. 


Because for two years we'll be taking care of 
your new Elantra for you. For nothing 

Imagine that. A car so well-built and backed, 
about all you'll pay for is gas” Because whatever 


needs to be done, we'll 


do. Just pick up your car 
We'll pick up the tab. Of course, this is over and 
above our three year bumper-to-bumper warranty 
as well as our five year powertrain warranty." 
Now knowing all that, don't you think it would 
pay to find out more about the new Elantra? Call 
800-826-CARS for a brochure. Naturally, we're 
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giving them away, too 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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